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Who Has the Power? 
EpGAR DALE 
In the News Letier 


ETER World War I, we 


fisted change, failed to make good Edgar Dale is Director of the 
we of our great power and pres- Bureau of Educational Research, 


lige, and went back to “normalcy.” Ohio State University, Columbus. 


oday we are intellectually wiser Reported from the News Letter, 
han this, but emotionally we seem XIII (February, 1948), 1-4. 
there was some af- 
cestral home so that we could run_ reply, “Are you kidding? Haven't 
ack and slam the door on the over- you heard of schoolboards, teacher 
whelming events going on outside. tenure, pressure groups, local news- 
The challenge of power is simply _ papers?” 
whether we are willing to use our Perhaps the power to develop 
very real power in a mature way or needed changes lies in the hands of 
Mvhether we shall regress to im- the teachers. A member of a group 
mature forms of behavior and avoid _ of teachers told me—and the others 
ising that power. We are too nodded agreement—that, after all, 
sophisticated, of course, to accept a teacher could do almost nothing 
the formulation in this way. We to change the lives of pupils. Their 
tationalize our unwillingness to use characters were already formed by 
power by pretending that we are the home, and besides, the school 
weak. had them only about one-sixth of 
Does the typical college presi- their waking hours. 
jdent feel his true power at this Often parents say they are power- 
turning point of world history? less to improve the schools because 
(Or does he remind us that he is the vested interests are strong, the 
jilmost powerless because of his teachers old or inflexible. They 
board of trustees, the state legis- may point out that the superin- 


} 


4ture, the alumni, or the faculty? tendent is unapproachable and that 
“ Ask the average superintendent or the schoolboard doesn’t represent 
if he has the power to the people. 


make significant changes in his Before the war the teacher-edu- 
or school system. He may cation institutions graduated about 


ating Volume XIII 
_ 
adian 
tly, 
| 
| 
a 
we 


60,000 teachers each year. At this 
rate, in ten years we would have 
enough new teachers to make pro- 
found changes in curriculum and 
teaching methods. But the teacher- 
education institutions, it seems, are 
helpless because the liberal-arts col- 
lege does not have the right curric- 
ulum. 

What about these disclaimers of 
power, these confessions of weak- 
ness? What is the truth about 
power? Where does it lie? Are our 
schools and colleges weak in their 
ability to build active thinking citi- 
zens, persons who are not fearful of 
change but are challenged by it? 
Don’t they ever lead rather than 
follow? 

Power lies in the hands of those 
who will pick it up and use it. 
We hear on every side that the 
only solution to the ills of the 
world is education. Then let us 
see that it is made available. 

What are some of the power 
lines that can be tapped? I shall 
mention only three. First of all, 
let's make use of the power of 
knowledge. Unfortunately, the 
minds of some people with lots of 
“knowledge” are filled with inert 
ideas; the difference between an 
inert idea and a dynamic one is that 
the dynamic idea is tied to a pro- 
spective action and the inert idea 
is not. 

Real democracy is no inert idea. 
Democratic ideas built our public 
schools; democracy provides the 
only real competition to authori- 
tarianism. Yet too commonly we 
take democracy for granted and 
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permit islands of unregulated apj 
unexamined power to exist in oy 
schools, our businesses, our ql. 
leges. 


Second, there is power in group | 


thinking and discussion. Schools 
and colleges ought to be providing 
the leadership for community group 
discussion, but too often they are 
not. Has someone decreed that con- 
ference and discussion methods 


comm 


where 


shall not be used in schools and} “Wh; 


colleges, that they are forever] ' 


chained to reading books, listening 
to lectures, and reciting on them? 
Has some edict gone out from some 
super power saying that good judg. 
ment and critical reasoning cannot 
be substituted for memorization of 
meaningless facts? 

There is a third source of power, 
the power of heroic example. Think 
of the power of Gandhi. Largely 
through his efforts India secured 
independence by means of non- 
violence. But from where did this 
powerful idea come? Gandhi got it 
directly from Thoreau, who spent 
a night in the Concord jail because 
he refused to pay a tax which would 
help support the Mexican War, of 
which he disapproved. The heroic 


example of a hundred years ago. ( 


acted out on a small stage, becomes 
(when performed by Gandhi) # 
world spectacle. 

Another heroic example is that 


of Albert Einstein. True to ou} j 


democratic tradition, we welcomed 
this scientist whose now famous 
mass-energy equation was dismissed 
by the Nazis as a “Jewish lie.” 

These men have three things 
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common—three aspects of power. 
First, they had a deep concern for 
the ordinary man. Second, they had 
the power that comes from creative- 
ness. They did not follow precedent 
—they created it. They did not con- 
duct public-opinion polls to dis- 
cover what issue they would es- 
pouse. They made public opinion. 
Third, they were devoted to the 
truth and were willing to follow 
where it led. They did not ask 
} What will people think?” but 
“What do I think?” 

Schools and colleges have tremen- 
dous power. They have the power 
that comes from the wise use of 
democratic traditions of the past, 
the heroic examples of persons who 
have fought for the extension of 
democracy, for civil liberties, for 
honest thinking. 

Schools and colleges can help 
free students from petty provin- 
cialism, from ignorance of their 


‘!own world, from the bonds of 


superstition. They can equip them 
with tools of critical thinking and 
wise judgment. This good judgment 
and good taste, applied to movies, 
literature, drama, music, can free 


f) students from the tawdry, the vul- 


| gat, the superficial. 

Through wise education and vo- 
cational guidance, through guidance 
in human relations, schools can 
help students overcome the sense 
of insufficiency, the psychic invalid- 
ism that some of them feel. They 
can help students realize that “‘man- 
kind must now reorient itself.” 

Are there then no limits to 
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power, to what the individual, or 
the school, or the group may do? 
Certainly there are limits imposed 
by ignorance. But education can re- 
move them. There are limits im- 
posed by lack of knowledge, by 
“questions too big for us.’ Group 
thinking and research can help us 
here. There are limits imposed by 
the conflict with the “great flywheel 
of habit,” the vested interest, the 
power structure of the community. 
These are real limits, but far too 
often we hide behind them as 
reasons for doing nothing when we 
have not yet exhausted the possi- 
bilities of action. 

Having said all this merely means 
that we are faced with the difficult, 
but not insoluble problems of strat- 
egy for social change. We do face 
the problem of the engineering of 
consent, the art of intelligent com- 
promise. Committed to the use of 
intelligence, we cannot be devious 
or conniving. Committed to the 
means and ends of democracy, we 
must employ democratic means to 
secure social changes. Committed to 
majority decision on basic policies, 
we may have to play the role of 
the “creative minority,” trying, for 
example, by intelligence and by 
persuasion to secure changes. 

Who has the power? Power is 
in the hands of those who are will- 
ing to discipline themselves to use 
the power, who are willing to learn 
to make wise use of democratic 
methods, who are concerned with 
the truth and who really believe that 
it will set us free, 
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Supreme Court Bans Released-Time Class¢ 
NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
In the NEA News 


J HE United States Supreme 
Court decided the McCollum case 
on March 8, 1948. The case arose 
when Mrs. McCollum challenged 
the legality of the Champaign, IIli- 
nois, plan of released time whereby 
religious teachers employed by the 
Champaign Council on Religious 
Education went to public-school 
buildings one period a week to give 
instruction in religion. Pupils were 
grouped according to the faith 
indicated by the parents on cards 
distributed by the school authorities 
and supplied by the Council. Chil- 
dren who did not attend religious 
classes went to study halls or were 
otherwise occupied with regular 
school work. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
Champaign plan is unconstitutional, 
and it granted McCollum’s petition 
that the board be ordered to pro- 
hibit all instruction in and teaching 
of all religion education in all 
public schools in Champaign and 
in all buildings when occupied by 
public schools. The decision was 
announced in four opinions: the 
official opinion of the Court, two 
concurring opinions written by five 
justices, and one dissenting opinion. 
The decision was therefore eight to 
one against the schoolboard, al- 
though one concurring opinion in- 
cluded certain reservations. 

The gist of the official opinion 
may be found in two quotations: 

“The foregoing facts... . show 


The following statement was pm 


the use of tax-supported propen 
for religious instruction and the eral t 
close cooperation between 
school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious edv- 
cation. The operation of the states 
compulsory education system thi tional 
assists and is integrated with th aid to 


are released in part from their le 
duty on the condition that they at} Pmt 
tend the religious classes. This is 8°" 
beyond all question a utilization of 
the tax-established tax-sup 
ported public school system to sid 
religious groups to spread thei Ju 
faith. And it falls squarely under 
the ban of the First Amendment] 
.... (Italics ours.) 

“The State also affords sectarian 
groups an invaluable aid in that i 
helps to provide pupils for thet) , 
religious classes through use of tht 
state's compulsory public schodl 
machinery. This is not separation 
of Church and State.” 

The question naturally arises 
to the effect of this decision on tt 
leased-time programs in genet 
“Released time” as an abstractios 


cannot 
A cou 
before 
pared by the A Research Diy.4sential 
sion. Reported from the N&\}paign. 
News, II (March 19, 1948), 1-4, opinic 
i 
4 
program of religious instruction) 
a. carried on by separate religious 
tt 
sects. Pupils compelled by law to 
go to school for secular education ' 
4 
| 


‘ase 
7 cannot be considered by any court. 


A court decides an issue only on 
the basis of the facts of the case 
before it. Therefore, theoretically, 
ssenfthe Court has clearly invalidated 
vas pm} only those released-time plans es- 
+ Dig.(sentially similar to that in Cham- 
> NEA} paign. The statement of the official 
), 1-4, }opinion was short and without de- 
tailed reasoning. 

proper) 1 fact, the opinion was so gen- 
nd the| etal that it might be said to apply 
“released time” in almost any 
eligio form if, as Mr. Justice Reed ques- 
us ed tioned in his dissent, the purpose 
state's) Dehind such a plan is unconstitu- 
m thy|tional. Mr. Justice Reed said that 
ith th| tid to religious sects which the oth- 
et eight justices saw in the Cham- 
ligiou} Paign teleased-time plan was only a 
law tp Dyproduct of organized society” 
tucationf 224 was not to be condemned any 
ir More than the long-established 
hey at practices connecting religion with 
This it Bovernment (e.g., chaplains in the 
armed forces and in Congress). 
Therefore, to him, the plan was 
to aij] unconstitutional. 

Justices Frankfurter, Jackson, 
under Rutledge, and Burton who wrote a 
adment| SPatate concurring opinion, raised 
a question, apparently ignored in 
the Court’s official decision, con- 
that i} Semaing the different kinds of re- 
leased-time programs. They said: 
"Different forms which ‘released 
time’ has taken during more than 
30 years of growth include pro- 
gtams which, like that before us, 
could not withstand the test of the 
Constitution; others may be found 
unexceptionable.”” 

The four justices seem to point 


truction 


BAN ON RELEASED TIME 


out three characteristics of the 
Champaign plan which would in- 
validate others similar in these re- 
spects: “Religious education so con- 
ducted on school time and property 
is patently woven into the working 
scheme of the school. The Cham- 
paign arrangement thus presents 
powerful elements of inherent pres- 
sure by the school system in the 
interest of religious sects... . As 
a result, the public school system 
of Champaign actively furthers in- 
culcation in the religious tenets of 
some faiths, and in the process 
sharpens the consciousness of reli- 
gious differences at least among 
some of the children committed to 
its care... . these... . are pre- 
cisely the consequences against 
which the Constitution was directed 
when it prohibited the Government 
common to all from becoming em- 
broiled, however innocently, in the 
destructive religious conflicts. . . .” 
(Italics ours.) 

In evaluating the Court’s decision 
with respect to other types of re- 
leased-time programs, we must 
therefore take into consideration 
these comments. In general it may 


be said that the greater the dis- 


similarity between any particular 
program and the Champaign plan, 
the more debatable is the applica- 
tion of the McCollum decision. 

VARIATIONS IN RELEASED-TIME 

PROGRAMS 

Type 1: Arrangements (exempli- 
filed by the Champaign plan) in 
which the school system not only 
releases the pupils from the regular 
school curriculum but provides 


> 
“a 
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housing, other facilities, and serv- 
ices for the religious education 
classes. This type of plan is defi- 
nitely unconstitutional under the 
McCollum decision. 

Type 2: Where religious educa- 
tion is conducted off school prem- 
ises, but with the active cooperation 
of the school administration, not 
only in releasing pupils from the 
regular school curriculum and in 
keeping attendance records, but also 
by exerting a direct influence on 
attendance at the classes. This is 
also unconstitutional under the Mc- 
Collum decision. 

Type 3: Where religious educa- 
tion is conducted off school prem- 
ises, but with no more cooperation 
by the school administration than 
the releasing of pupils for religious 
instruction on school time. This 
seems to be unconstitutional also 
under the McCollum decision. 
Type 4: Voluntary attendance 
programs of religious instruction 
organized in some communities 
where the schoolboard has author- 
ity under state law to dismiss school 
early. Such ‘‘dismissed-time”’ plans, 
usually one day per week, probably 
fall in the “unexceptionable” types 
indirectly sanctioned by the sepa- 
rate opinion of four of the justices 
and may be constitutional. 

Type 5: Classes in religion held 
outside of school hours but in 
school buildings, when the school 
authorities do no more than to 


ba HE cost of bringing an educator from a war-torn 
country to the U. S. for a year of study is about $3500. 
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permit the buildings to be used {i 
religious education. A plan of thi 
type may possibly be unconstity 
tional under the McCollum dec. 
sion, since it is the use of tax-sup 
ported property for sectarian edy 
cation. 

Typical opening exercises, th 
reading of the Bible, and repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer are not directl 
affected by the decision. There i 
only a possible indirect application 
which was pointed out by Mr. Jus 
tice Jackson where he stated thi, 
although he agreed with the de} ;, >. 
sion, he felt it was too broadly ef ih. 
pressed. He based his contention af 4.4 
the fact that McCollum, in her com} ead 
plaint, had objected to the use d} of y, 
the Bible and the Lord’s Prayesf of 
He said that the Court by instruc nonp 
ing the Illinois Supreme Court if proj 
such general terms to order tH resip 
schoolboard to desist from religion) 
instruction and to grant y 
lum’s petition, accepted the comp vaca, 
plaint in these details .as well. | appo 
this legalistic theory is correct, thet} hoor, 
may be some foundation for &F thro, 
tending the scope of the decisg come 
to Bible reading and morning} 
ercises. However, the decision do} sho, 
not disqualify these activities. | mult 

The usual curriculum matetilif tem 
and instruction with respect tof of 4 
ligious developments in history, #*} tion 
and music, emphasis on spiritu Unio 
values in teaching, and courses } work 
ethics and morals are not affed) quire 
the s 
intro 
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Streamlining Chicago’s School System 


CATHARINE CULVER MULBERRY 


In the Nation's Schools 


VY) wen Edward J. Kelly, then 
mayor of Chicago, decided to accept 
the recommendations of his ad- 
visory committee of college presi- 
dents and reorganize his school 
board, few citizens thought there 
would be more than a temporary 
change. William H. Johnson, super- 
intendent of schools, resigned with- 
in 24 hours of the publication of 
the report, however, and the mayor 
and board of education were al- 
ready looking toward the creation 
of vacancies to be filled from a list 
of nominees selected on a strictly 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical basis. 
President McCahey of the board 
resigned shortly after Mayor Kelly 
telinquished the office to Martin 
H. Kennelly, and to date enough 
vacancies have occurred so that the 
appointment of eight of the 11 
board members has been screened 
through the mayor’s nominating 
commission. 

Many of the ills of the Chicago 
schools can be attributed to the 
multiple-headed administrative sys- 
tem. For years the Chicago division 
of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Teachers 
Union, with other organizations, 
worked on a bill which would re- 
quire one administrative head for 
the school system. Such a bill was 
introduced into the state legislature 
in February, 1947. It had the active 
support of all the leading civic 
and business organizations, who, 


Catharine Culver Mulberry is a 

member of the Chicago Board of 

Education. Reported from the Na- 

tion’s Schools, XLI (February, 
1948), 20-24. 


together with the education or- 
ganizations, worked untiringly for 
it. In addition, the governor, the 
candidates for mayor, the outgoing 
mayor, and all the newspapers were 
publicly committed to the bill. 
Nevertheless, powerful opposi- 
tion developed, largely on the 
ground that the measure would 
place employes of the business de- 
partment in a position subservient 
to the educational employes. The 
politically powerful janitors’ and 
engineers’ unions were the most 
active and effective opponents. The 
engineers stated that the proposed 
system would endanger the safety 
of the children because it would 
permit an educator to be responsi- 
ble for physical operation of the 
school plant. Proponents, however, 
pointed out that other laws specify 
when and how licensed engineers 
must be employed, that they are 
governed by civil-service regula- 
tions, and that the bill neither 
could nor did make any changes in 
this respect. To those who objected 
that school principals would inter- 
fere with the work of janitors and 
heating engineers, it was pointed 
out that the responsibilities of em- 
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ployes were a matter of board rules 
and administration. 

The bill failed by 11 votes to 
pass the House; and when legis- 
lative leaders advised the sponsors 
to get stronger support before 
bringing it to a vote in the Senate, 
Mayor Kennelly called together the 
opponents and proponents. Dis- 
cussions were carried on until agree- 
ment was reached. There was much 
feeling against the title “superin- 
tendent” because heretofore in Chi- 
cago it had no connection with any 
business or plant functions. By 
putting the word “general” before 
superintendent, however, the oper- 
ating people were satisfied that their 
functions were not overlooked. 

In a school system as large as 
Chicago’s, there is a constant suc- 
cession of law suits against the 
board. Furthermore, members of 
the board are legally liable for un- 
lawful diversion of funds and it is 
important that they have adequate 
legal protection. In the bill as orig- 
inally drawn, the law department 
was placed under the superintend- 
ent; but unicn leaders proposed 
that the bill be amended to take 
the law department out of his juris- 
diction. This was done. 

The old law provided that 
changes could be made in the edu- 
cation staff and that school build- 
ings could be planned and located 
only on recommendation of the 
superintendent or by a two-thirds 
vote of the board. In order to ob- 
tain support for increasing the 
superintendent’s power to include 
the business department, it finally 
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was agreed to change this 
ment to a simple majority vote, 
After agreement was reached 
a final version, the House a 
Senate passed the bill unanimous), 
It early became apparent that 
would be best to bring in someon 
from the outside to be the “genen! 
superintendent” because the systen 
had been torn by bitter factiong. 
ism for several years and all leaden 
had been identified with one fx 
tion or another. Accordingly, th 
board chose Herold C. Hunt. 


ACTION BASED ON SURVEY 


One of Dr. Hunt's earliest off 
cial acts was to employ a group d 
consultants in public administn 
tion and finance to survey all th 
positions and work being dor 
under the board of education ami 
to reorganize and allocate thee 
under the new law. The reorgan 
zation plan provides for the ints 
gration and elimination of th 
former separate business and edt 
cation departments. It sets up 4 
so-called cabinet of 10 persons i 
sides the “general superintendent, 
to consist of a first assistant supt 
intendent; four assistant  supetit 
tendents in charge, respectively, df 
elementary education, secondary ¢ 
ucation, vocational education, # 
special education (reporting WA 
and through the first assistant);!} 
controller or auditor; an assists} 
superintendent in charge of rt] 
sonnel; a director of purchase’ 
director of a department of p 
operations and lunchrooms; and# 
architect. It discontinues the p 
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) Units retire and . . 
| possibly be found with the exact com- 
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tion of business manager, central- 
izes all personnel functions in one 
main department directly under the 
general superintendent, and real- 
locates the work of the various bu- 
reaus and offices. 

Setting forth the principle that 
there should be logical allocation of 
functions, the study showed that 
“telated functions are now dis- 
persed among different organiza- 
tion units and, on the other hand, 
unrelated functions are placed to- 
gether.” For example, typewriter 
repairs were handled by men in 
the bureau of purchases, adminis- 
tration of evening schools was 
separate from adult education. 

The survey revealed that “in 
many cases, organization units seem 
to have been designated as bureaus, 
divisions, sections, or offices on the 
basis of what is being paid to the 
head of the unit.” Another illogical 
practice was the influence of per- 
sonnel on organization. 


... the R.O.T.C. bureau was placed 
in the division of special schools be- 
cause the assistant superintendent in 
charge of that division was an army 
officer and was interested in military 
training. It later was placed in the bu- 
reau of compulsory education when the 


ff same man was transferred to a position 


as head of that bureau... . 

No organization can long remain 
logical or functional in form if the per- 
sonal preferences and dislikes of indi- 


-) viduals at a given time are permitted 


to change it. The heads of organization 
. . Mew heads cannot 


bination of abilities and preferences .re- 
quired to head such unusual combina- 


tions as have been brought into exist- 
ence, 


Often, according to the survey, 
“there seems to be little relation- 
ship between the kinds of qualifi- 
cations possessed by persons and 
the positions to which they are as- 
signed, especially in nonteaching 
Sields..... Along with misclassifi- 
cation of positions and misassign- 
ment of persons has gone the prac- 
tice of lending personnel, not for 
short periods, but for years. The 
salaries of some employes, year 
after year, are charged to one 
organization unit when their serv- 
ices are performed in another.” 

Many of these statements are un- 
doubtedly true of many other 
school systems but they give an 
idea of the size of the task of re- 
organization. 

Now there remain for Chicago 
the setting up of new titles and 
salaries in the budget, complete re- 
vision of the rules to incorporate 
and preserve the changes, prepara- 
tion and approval of the descrip- 
tions of the functions of the various 
positions, and then the appointment 
and approval of people to fill the 
positions. After that will come the 
even greater task of making the 
plan work. 

One of the most knotty problems 
is the fact that all employes except 
the superintendent and the em- 
ployes of the law department come 
under either a state teacher-tenure 
law or civil service. Pension and 
tenure rights of present incumbents 
must be protected and new titles 
and duties for civil-service employes 
cannot be adopted except by re- 
classification through the civil-serv- 
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ice commission, an entirely separate 
government agency. 

The Chicago schools, in com- 
mon with others, are experiencing 
the necessity for revising salary 
scales upward. There is also a 
large backlog of unmet building 
needs which, together with an in- 
crease this year of about 15,000 in 
the kindergarten enrolment and a 
200 percent increase in building 
costs, presents a real problem. 

A year ago the board approved a 
salary scale which would place it 
in line with other cities. Failing 
in strenuous efforts to obtain in- 
creased funds from the state treas- 
ury, it was forced to vote a levy of 
$96,972,224 (which will require a 
tax rate of $1.28) in order to meet 
its 1948 budget increase of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. The total real 
estate tax bill, however, is $2.75 
and there may be some serious re- 
sistance if this is increased, although 
the $1.28 rate for educational pur- 
poses is not out of line. The city 
is hampered in finding solutions to 
its problems and in utilizing new 
sources of revenue by an archaic 
state constitution and the fact that 
it must get approval from the state 
legislature for everything it does. 

Accompanying the preparation of 
an increased budget is an effort to 
prepare a clearer and more realistic 
budget than ever before. As the 
final budget consists of 470 pages 
with more than 30,000 items, this is 
no mean task. The fact that the 
superintendent and his staff made 
a great effort to show in it every 
service and position, allocated to its 
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proper bureau or department, wil 
make it difficult to compare the 
1948 budget with those of previous 
years. 

Since there is no provision eithe; 
in the new budget or in the re 
organization order for the position 
of vice-president of the junior col. 
leges, held by William H. Johnson 
since his resignation as superintend. 
ent, Dr. Johnson’s resignation has 
been accepted. Dr. Johnson holds 
an elementary-school principalship 
certificate under state law until re 
tirement (unless terminated for 
cause on written charges presented 
by the superintendent and approved 
by a majority of the board). He ha 
therefore been named principal of 
McPherson Elementary School. 

Under state law, Chicago recruit 
all of its teachers and principal 
through examinations given by : 
board consisting of the genenl 
superintendent and two others 
When the bill for reorganization 
was discussed, many groups ap 
proved a proposal to establish « 
completely independent board, but 
the bill was never reported out of 
committee. The old board is there 
fore still functioning, but on a day 
to-day basis. They have opened al 
examinations to outsiders and have 
called in the American Council 
Education to conduct the princ: 
pals’ examinations. The examin: 


tions held in December were-th} 


first to be given since 1936 avi 
were the first in 20 years to be 
open to principals outside the ss 
tem. But of the 633 who appliet 
only eight were from outside. 
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Is Political Education a Lost Art? 


ROBERT A. WALKER 


In the Kansas Teacher 


HE first lessons we have 
learned from two years of work in 
civic education at Kansas State is 
that the schools have largely aban- 
doned this type of education to the 
newspapers, radio, and movies. 
None of these mediums is designed 
to assume it. A recent discussion 
with the editor of a large metro- 
politan daily may illustrate what I 
have in mind. This editor stressed 
the idea that a newspaper must sell. 
“No matter how good the copy,” 
he said, “if it’s over their heads, the 
public won’t read it.” He tells his 
staff to seck the highest common 
denominator of the subscribers’ 
reading habits, not the lowest, but 
not to forget that it must be com- 
mon. 

In a word, education is not the 
primary purpose of mewspapers or 
radio, Their function is to provide 
news, Opinion, amusement, and an 
audience for advertisers. The mo- 
tion pictures are almost wholly a 
vehicle for amusement. The schools, 
on the other hand, exist for the 
ptimary purpose of educating the 
young. It is their job to determine 
what the highest or lowest common 
denominator is to be—to set the 
standard which the mass mediums 
Must meet. 

A second lesson we have learned 
is that modern education is an in- 
timidating rather than a liberalizing 
process. It takes at least half a 


_ Semester to convince students that 
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Robert A. Walker is Director, In- 

stitute of Citizenship, Kansas State 

College, Manhattan. Reported from 

the Kansas Teacher, LXVI (Febru- 
ary, 1948), 10-11, 13. 


we are trying to get them to think 
for themselves. They struggle to 
find out what the teacher thinks 
before expressing an opinion be- 
cause they are afraid to alienate 
him by saying something he doesn’t 
agree with. They are lost when 
asked to express an opinion on 
something not previously covered 
in the text or by the teacher. 

A third thing we are learning is 
that once we get them over the 
hump of past habit patterns, stu- 
dents respond to the reading and 
discussion of relatively difficult ma- 
terials with real enthusiasm. If our 
job is to teach students ow, not 
what, to think about the issues they 
will face as responsible citizens, our 
materials must call for thought and 
our methods must _ stimulate 
thought. 

A fourth element which we have 
begun strongly to suspect, but have 
not yet studied systematically, is 
that a major weakness is the way 
we train teachers. We have become 
slaves of the textbook, the lecture, 
and the quiz. The aim is memoriza- 
tion of facts and phrases, not 
understanding; the end product a 
grade and degree, not an educated 
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person. Somehow many teachers 
have become preoccupied with a 
ritual and have failed to develop 
a philosophy of education that will 
preserve a clear sense of relative 
values under pressure. 

The definition of good citizen- 
ship we have been using is this: 
The good citizen is the person able 
and willing to take an intelligent 
part in the discussion and solution 
of public issues. This concept has 
several aspects. First, it distin- 
guishes between the “good egg”— 
the nice guy to have around—and 
the good citizen. Unless the person 
who cleans his walks and rakes his 
leaves is also willing to assume his 
share of responsibility for the de- 
cisions made on public policy, he 
is an equally good citizen in a dic- 
tatorship. Democracy cannot survive 
on benign indifference. 

Secondly, aggressive stupidity is 
no asset to a democratic community 
any more than is indifference. This 
means that nonrational factors in 
social attitudes and civic behavior 
must be reduced to a minimum; 
reason and judgment must be sub- 
stituted for neurotic attachment to 
symbols, slogans, and supermen. 
_ Reason and judgment are the prod- 
ucts of education; indoctrination 
creates barriers to reason and in- 


dependent judgment. 


THE PROGRAM Has Four 
CHANNELS 


The approach has been through 
four channels. In the first we have 
sought to advance the student’s 
capacity for informing and express- 
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ing himself. By giving him fair, 
difficult reading material, we ty 
to raise his reading capacity abor 
descriptive texts. By using the di 
cussion method, we teach him 4 
listen with some care and to sta 
his ideas with sufficient definit. 
ness to make them intelligible. VW; 
have learned that students of ave 
age ability can learn to handle goo 
written materials if we will mak 
them the heart of our courses ip 
stead of listing them as supplema 
tal reading for nonexistent spar 
time. 

The second channel, which i 
very closely related to the first, i 
to teach the student to use logic in- 
stead of thinking with his red cor 
puscles. The method is not prim: 
rily a matter of learning the form 
rules of logic, although students d 
learn the rules in a course outsid 
the Institute. The comparison o 
arguments which come out on op 
posite sides of an issue, the evalu 
tion of what an important write 
is saying, and the dissection of 1 
student’s glib generalities by his 
fellow students and the instructor— 
these are our tools. By these meats 
the student learns to temper hi 
positive assertions with some sup 
porting argument; he becoms 
aware of prejudice and blind spo’ 
in others and sometimes in his 
self. 

Our third channel is to give th 


student a firsthand knowledge 0} 


his political and social heritagt 
To cope wisely with the issues 0 
his day, he should be able to # 
them in the setting of ideas whid 
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define and often create those prob- 
lems. These ideas are generally set 
forth in the writings of their princi- 
proponents, whether they be 
Adam Smith or Marx; Hamilton or 
Jefferson; Hutchins or Dewey. We 
can read either other people’s anal- 
yses of these and similar antago- 
nists or we can read what they 
themselves say. On all counts, I 
urge the latter. By finding his 
knowledge of our political and so- 
dal institutions first in those who 
have done most to shape them, the 
student may be prepared to deliber- 
ate improvements on their work. 
The fourth and final element in 
the program is to recapture the edu- 
cational importance of the moral 
virtues. Democracy rests on a foun- 
dation of justice, tolerance, liber- 
ality, temperateness, courage, and 
honesty. These are the moral vir- 
tues; and as they are lost or ig- 
nored in the pursuit of wealth, sex, 
or excitement, a democratic social 
order is to that extent imperiled. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Moral standards are essential to 
intelligent action among men, and 
we hold that they can be under- 
stood apart from any particular re- 
ligion. Thus our students analyze 
and compare the principal ethical 
traditions of western civilization— 
Greek, Hebrew, and Christian. In 
all cases, emphasis is not on dif- 
ferences in faith but on the nature 
and validity of the ethical stand- 
ards dominant in our culture. 

In experimenting with ways in 
which it can do a better job, the 
Institute is demonstrating, I think, 
that civic education can be placed 
on a higher level. Average students 
can learn to think more clearly 
about political ideas; they can learn 
to express themselves coherently 
and honestly; they can use much 
more difficult materials than those 
commonly used. Teaching can be a 
stimulating process if our goal of 
developing a free mind is not lost 
in meeting routine daily assign- 
ments. 


Politics as a Career 


Politics, a new Occupational Abstract written by William 
K. Miller, contains information valuable to the student, 
teacher, counselor, or anyone interested in entering politics. 
Topics covered include the nature of the work; kinds of 
jobs, both paid and volunteer; women in politics; methods 
of entrance and advancement; range of earnings; advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Sources of further information 
and a brief bibliography are also contained in the pamphlet, 
which may be obtained from Occupational Index, Inc., 


New York University, New York 3. 
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The Social-Utility Theory As Applied 
to Arithmetic 


Guy M. WILsoN 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


he HE proper basis for function- 
al arithmetic is the social-utility 
theory, which posits (1) that the 
school’s chief purpose is to equip 
the child for life and (2) that 
skills, knowledges, and appreci- 
ations should receive attention in 
school somewhat proportional to 
their usefulness in life. 

Opposed to the  social-utility 
theory is the mental-discipline the- 
ory, which, though it has been dis- 
proved, still persists. But both 
groups, utilitarians and disciplinar- 
ians alike, want to achieve increased 
interest and carry-over into life. 
In general, a child takes more in- 
terest and understands more easily 
if he sees the use and application 
of what he is studying. And by 
use, to start on, we mean child 
usages; as a limit for any mastery 
program, we mean common adult 
usage. Since the starting point is 
child usage, we must frequently 
wait on the child for experience or 
we must provide the experience at 
his level in order to develop proper 
feelings of need. 

The social-utility theory lends 
immediate aid in selecting the 
topics or processes to be taught. 
Which processes is the child most 
likely to use? The social-utility 
group would develop those proc- 
esses only so far as useful, fixing 
common adult usage as the limit; 


Guy M. Wilson is Professor Emer 
tus of Education, Boston Univer. 
sity. Reported from the Journal of 
Educational Research, XLI (Jap. 
uary, 1948), 321-37. 


emphasis falls on realization of 
need, motivation, and clear under. 
standing, remembering that adults 
when they need to go further can 
learn on the job. 

Fortunately there is at hand ade 
quate research for ranking the proc 
esses for usefulness in life and for 
determining the degree of difficulty 
demanded. Results from the various 
studies are in substantial agreement, 
the summary by Wise being typical: 

1. The arithmetic of common 
usage is surprisingly simple and 
is the same for rural and city people 
and for different sections of the 
country. 

2. Eighty-five percent of all prob- 
lems classified involved only the 
four fundamental operations. 

3. The most commonly used frac 
tions (14, 4%, 34, 1/3, 2/3, 1/5, 
and 1/8) constituted 93.9 percent 
of all fractions reported. 

4. Problems involving measutt 
were common but no reduction 
were required. 

5. Problems in compound it 
terest, proportion, insurance, plas 


tering, painting, masonry, and bank 
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discount were almost negligible; 
they came, in from specialists. 

6. There were no problems in- 
volving taxes, investments, stock 
and bonds, equation of payments, 
foreign exchanges, apothecaries’ 
weight, alligation, annual interest, 
compound and complex fractions, 
folding paper, troy weight, or the 
metric system. 

Even in big business, fractions 
and decimals used are simple except 
in highly specialized cases. 

Mabel Cassell, whose doctoral 
problem was, ‘“What Measures Do 
Children Know and Why?” found 
that the measures children know 
have been acquired through usage, 
that there is little carry-over from 
school efforts, and that there is little 
or no value in having children com- 
mit tables or do reductions out of 
abook. Drill has no place in the 
study of measures and denominate 
numbers. 

Other studies by cooperating 
students have shown, however, that 
measures offer an interesting field 
for study on an appreciation basis. 
A fifth grade found a study of tin 
cans useful in understanding can 
numbers; a fourth-grade teacher 
and her pupils, having discovered 
that paper bags have sizes and 
identifying markings, made a col- 
lection, arranged an exhibit, and in- 
vited in their mothers to whom 
they explained the present story of 
paper bags. This represented good 
appreciation work in measures; a 
center of interest was built up; 
there was good understanding; 
there was no drill. 
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Educators and women’s clubs 
frequently vote resolutions favor- 
ing compulsory adoption of the 
metric system. Metric has been per- 
missive and legal in the United 
States since 1866, but it has made 
little progress. Yorke and Halsey, 
in studies in South American and 
European countries where the met- 


ric system is compulsory, found - 


that adoption of the metric system 
means two systems of measures be- 
cause the people continue to use 
the customary measures and to do 
their thinking in them. 

There is no hesitation in recom- 
mending that nothing be done 
about the metric system in the 
grades; in the junior and senior 
high schools brief explanations of 
metric units may be given when 
the units are encountered. At most, 
in the upper grades a brief ap- 
preciation unit on the metric sys- 
tem might be undertaken. 

And thus, on the basis of re- 
search, we arrive at a very simple 
load of drill mastery, a load small 
enough to make perfect mastery 
possible. The drill load is the tool 
material of arithmetic, and _per- 
fect mastery is the only proper 
standard for a tool. The drill load 
includes: 

1. Addition —One hundred pri- 
mary facts, 300 related decade facts 
to 39 + 9, 80 other facts for carry- 
ing in multiplication to 9 x 9. 
Simple columns and examples to 
sums 39 + 9; cut longer columns 
in two or more parts. Use whole 
numbers only; figure United States 
money from the beginning. 
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Mastery program for addition in 
grade three; continuous usage and 
checking thereafter; much meaning- 
ful usage in grades one and two. 
Meanings should be developed 
through usage with functional 
units. 

2. Subtraction—One hundred 
primary facts, all process difficul- 
ties, much use of United States 
money, whole numbers only, 
mastery program in grade three for 
bright and normal children. If 
slower pupils need all of grade 
three for mastery of addition, defer 
substraction mastery to grade four 
for them. 

3. Multiplication—One hun- 
dred primary facts, all process diffi- 
culties, whole numbers only, much 
United States money, emphasis on 
one- and two-place multipliers but 
in real situations on any degree of 
difficulty, meanings developed ob- 
jectively through functional units. 
Mastery program is normally grade 
four. 

4. Division Emphasis on long 
division, short division as a short- 
cut later when divisor is small. 
Other details are similar to proc- 
esses noted above. Mastery grade is 
normally grade five. 

5. Common  fractions.—These 
will be used in activity units from 
kindergarten up. Much of the work 
will be apparently incidental be- 
cause it is dependent on child 
interests or child undertakings, but 
actually it will be carefully planned. 

The mastery program is very 
small. It may be noted for review, 
checking, and summarizing in grade 


six, but actually useful fractions car 
be thoroughly understood before 
The mastery program include 
halves, quarters, halves and quar 
ters, thirds, possibly some attentio; 
to eighths and twelfths separately 
For fractions, addition, subtraction 
and multiplication are on a dril 
basis; division should be on a} 
appretiation basis. Any furthe}, 
work in fractions should be on a 
appreciation basis. 

6. Decimals—Beyond a good 
understanding of their meaning de. 
rived from money which has been 
made familiar to the child fromf ,. 
kindergarten and a reading knowl. 
edge, there is no drill mastey 
program. Meaning many be further 
developed through functional units 
all computational work should con 
nect with functional-problem o 
appreciation units. 

7. Measures and denomina 
numbers.—There is no fixed mini 
mum of tool materials for drill 
mastery. Measures are useful onl 
when applied to commodities or ob 
jective situations. The proper ap 
proach to measures is a “boy scout’ 
approach. What is wanted is 1 
know-how on measuring devices to 
use for different purposes an 
reasonably accurate concepts tht 
can be used as a basis for thinking 
on a job calling for measurement 
The method is not drill. The a 
proach, if there is to be real moti} 
vation, may be characterized as of | 
portunism or incidentalism. 

8. Percentage and interest —Dtl 
in percentage is usually confine} 
to case one; other phases would k} 
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better treated as appreciation with 
emphasis on good understanding 
and references for later use. 

9, Other appreciation material 
Ti; available, but none of it is re- 
quired and no mastery technique 
'Ishould be applied to it. The ap- 
fpreciation technique offers chal- 

lenging opportunities for luring the 
child forward. Any field is open 
for appreciation. 

10. Functional-problem units.— 
The usual work on isolated text- 
book problems is positively detri- 
mental and should be abandoned. 
It is nothing more than disguised 
drill and is usually lacking in mean- 
"| ing and motivation. 

The functional-problem unit 
must connect directly with the lives 


iF of the children and their commu- 


nity and it must be something 
which they choose to do. The two 
boys who worked on screening a 


nd) back porch really wanted that porch 


"} screened so they could sleep out 
there. When the details were all 
worked out and presented to father, 
he found a way to let the boys 
eam half the money by mowing 
the lawn, etc. Screening that porch 
had been their written problem 
work in arithmetic for a full 
month. They had made trips to the 
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hardware store, the ten-cent store, 
and the lumber yard. 

There are at least three types of 
material in arithmetic: drill, ap- 
preciation, and problem. Each calls 
for different teaching methods. 

Drill is the proper method for 
100-percent mastery. Drill can be 
motivated; it should always be kept 
well behind meaning and motiva- 
tion; and it should be adapted to 
individual abilities. There should 
be no pressure or threatening ac- 
companying drill. The child can 
be led to set his own tasks and do 
his own checking; the teacher’s 
task is to guide and then stand by 
to help. 

There are appreciation opportuni- 
ties in all phases of arithmetic, even 
in the basic tool material. Choice 
is basic in appreciation, as basic as 
understanding and motivation. A 
small algebra unit at the sixth-grade 
level should be undertaken only by 
those capable of succeeding and 
who choose to do the unit. 

Functional-problem units have 
been referred to above. Their 
method is not drill, although drill 
proficiency will be needed. There 
is no time limit on real problem 
units; they are carried on until 
completed. 


A STUDENT'S tuition for the current semester at Fu 
Jen, the Catholic University of China, is $2,300,000. Lodg- 
ing for boarders, and various other fees, add another $1,- 
200,000 to the student’s expenses. These sums are quoted 
in Chinese currency. The total of $3,500,000 amounts to 
about 20 U. S. dollars at the present rate of exchange.— 
Catholic Educational Review. 
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W war fiction books do chil- 
dren read most frequently today? 
This study reports the amount of 
circulation of all the children’s fic- 
tion books in the public library at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The writer 
went directly to the fiction shelves 
in the children’s room, studying 
and recording data from the cards. 
Records were kept for all books 
that had circulated seven or more 
times during 1947. All copies of 
each title were accounted for. 
According to this study, the one 
hundred titles most frequently 
selected by the St. Paul children, 
based on the January to July, 1947, 
circulation are: 


1. Lovelace, Maud. Betsy-Tacy, 1940. 
2. Brink, Carol. Magical Melons, 
1939. 

3. Atwater, Richard. Mr. Popper's 
Penguins, 1938. 

. Twain, Mark. Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, 1876. 

. Wilder, Laura. Little House in the 
Big Woods, 1932. 

. Lovelace, Maud. Betsy-Tacy and 
Tib, 1941. 

. Lovelace, Maud. Heaven to Betsy, 
1945. 

. DeAngeli, Marguerite. Bright 
April, 1946. 

. Deming, Dorothy. 
War Nurse, 1942. 
. Lenski, Lois. Strawberry Girl, 
1945. 

. Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Green 
Gables, 1908. 

. Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats, 1941. 
. Sidney, Margaret. Five Little Pep- 


Ginger Lee, 


One Hundred Most Popular Fiction Book 
for Children 


WILLIAM J. SCANLAN 
In Elementary English 


William J]. Scanlan is Assisten 
Principal, Murray High School, §, 
Paul, Minnesota. Reported fron 
Elementary English, XXV (Feb 
ruary, 1948), 83-97. 


pers and How They Grew, 188) 

14. Wilder, Laura. These Hap 
Golden Years, 1943. 

15. Farley, Walter. The Black Sia 
lion Returns, 1945. 

16. Terhune, Albert. Bruce, 1920. 

17. Farley, Walter. The Black Sw 
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_ Rawlings, Marjorie. The Yearling, 
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Twain, Mark. Prince and Pauper, 
1881. 
Brink, Carol. Baby Island, 1937. 
Wilder, Laura. The Long Winter, 
1940. 
London, Jack. The Call of the 
Wild, 1903. 
Lovelace, Maud. Down Town — A 
Betsy-Tacy Story, 1945. 
Enright, Elizabeth, The Saturdays, 
1941. 
Estes, Eleanor. 
Dresses, 1944. 
Wilder, Laura. On the Banks of 
Plum Creek, 1937. 
Alcott, Louisa. 
1868. 
Stevenson, 
land, 1882. 
Barnes, Nancy. The Wonderful 
Year, 1946. 
Boylston, Helen. Sue Barton, Stu- 
dent Nurse, 1936. 
DeAngeli, Marguerite, 
Toed Boots, 1938. 
. Seaman, Augusta. The Sapphire 
Signet, 1916. 
. Meek, Sterner. Gustav, A Son of 
Franz, 1940. 
. Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty, 1877. 
. Eyre, Katherine. Lottie’s Valen- 
tine, 1941. 
. Worth, Kathryn. They Loved to 
Laugh, 1942. 
. Means, Florence C. A Candle in 
the Mist, 1931. 
. Verne, Jules. Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, 1870. 
. Pyle, Katharine. The Black-Eyed 
Puppy, 1923. 
. Burnett, Florence. The Secret Gar- 
den, 1911. 
— Robert. Homer Price, 
1941, 
Palmer, Elizabeth. The Nightin- 
gale House, 1937. 

, Augusta. The House in 
the Hidden Lane, 1931. 
Seaman, Augusta. The Slipper 
Point Mystery, 1919. 
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Seredy, Kate. The Good Master, 
1935. 

Wilder, Laura. By the Shores of 
Silver Lake, 1939. 

Wyss, Johann. Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, 1813. 

Alcott, Louisa. An Old Fashioned 
Girl, 1897. 

Brock, Emma. Here Comes Kris- 
tie, 1942. 


. Wilder, Laura. Little House on the 


Prairie, 1932. 


. London, Jack. White Fang, 1906. 
. Alcott, Louisa. Jo’s Boys, 1886. 
. Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Avon 


Lea, 1909. 


. Seaman, Augusta. Melissa Across- 


the-Fence, 1939. 


. Estes, Eleanor. The Middle Moffat, 


1942. 


. Seaman, Augusta. The Adven- 


tures of the Seven Key Holes, 
1926. 


. Seaman, Augusta. The Riddle at 


Live Oaks, 1934. 


. James, Will. Smoky, 1926. 
. O'Brien, Jack. The Return of 


Silver Chief, 1943. 


. Jacobs, Emma. The Secret Spring, 


1944, 


. Seaman, Augusta. The Dragon's 


Secret, 1921. 


. Seaman, Augusta. Tranquility 


House, 1923. 


. Terhune, Albert. Further Adven- 


tures of Lad, 1922. 


. Fisher, Dorothy. Understood 


Betsy. 1917. 


. Lovelace, Maud. Over the Big 


Hill, A Betsy-Tacy Story, 1942. 


. Parton, Ethel. The Lost Locket, 
1940. 

. Pease, Howard, The Tattooed 
Man, 1926. 


. Tarkington, Booth. Penrod, 1914. 
. Tarkington, Booth. Seventeen, 


1916. 


. Tunis, John. World Series, 1941. 
. Folger, Doris. Rusty Pete of the 


Lazy HB, 1929. 


. Hinkle, Thomas. Black Storm, A 


Horse of the Kansas Hills, 1929. 
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89. Suckley, Margaret. The True Story 
of Fala, 1942. 

90. Deming, Dorothy. Penny Marsh, 
Public Health Nurse, 1943. 

91. Wright, Frances. Secret of the 
Old Sampey Place, 1946. 

92. O'Brien, Jack. Silver Chief, Dog 
of the North, 1933. 

93. Terhune, Albert. Lochinvar Luck, 
1923. 

94. Brink, Carol. Mademoiselle Mis- 
fortune, 1936. 

95. Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble Sum- 


mer, 1938. 

96. Henderson, LeGrand. Augustus 
Goes South, 1940. 

97. Pease, Howard. Secret Cargo. 
1931. 


98. Seaman, Augusta. The Mystery of. 
Linden Hills, 1939. 

99. Meek, Sterner. Frog, The Horse 
That Knew No Master, 1933. 
100. O’Brien, Jack. Silver Chief to the 

Rescue, 1937. 


The top-ranking book was cir- 
culated 141 times during the 
period; the lowest seven titles were 
taken out 25 times each. 

Thirty-seven of the books listed 


Can You 


Mosst peepl nou realiez dhe need for an auksilyary wurld 
langgwej. Milyonz ov speekers ov Inglish ar beginning to 
realiez aulsoe dhat Inglish haz a chans to bekum dhat 
wurld langgwej. Baesik Inglish, supported az it nou iz bie 
dhe hiest politikal authority, haz been ov graet help and 
wil be ov stil graeter help. But our speling iz a graet ob- 
stakl to dhe difuezhon ov our langgwej. Just look at dheez 
wurdz—hat, baath, baesin, wosh, baul, eny. Siks diferent 
soundz aul reprezented at prezent bie 2/ Noe wunder 
forrenerz sae we have tuu langgwejez—wun riten and 
wun spoeken.—National Education. 
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were published since 1940; 29 hy 
been published between 1930 ay, 
1939. Among the one hunde 
books were 11 titles published 
fore 1900, Swiss Family Robins 
(63 in rank) having first appeare 
in Zurich in 1813. Louisa Ma 
Alcott’s Little Women, Old Fu 
ioned Girl, and Jo’s Boys, all pub 
lished in the last century, were o 
the list, as were two of Mat 
Twain's. Twelve books publishe 
between 1900 and 1919 ask 
among the hundred most frequent 
withdrawn books. 

A total of 43 books of the om 
hundred were written by nine w 
thors. These were Seaman, wih 
10 books; Lovelace and Wilde 
with six each; Brink with five; Ter 
hune with four; and Alcott, Este: 
Meek, and O’Brien with three ead 

Of the one hundred books, 2 
were animal stories. Many of thes 
are stories in which a dog or: 
horse plays an important role. 
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Cost of an Adequate Program 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


In the NEA Journal 


é DUCATION for all is the 
only plausible basis for the kind 
of selfgovernment to which Amer- 
ica is committed. The cost of ad- 
ditional opportunities, however, 
cannot be absorbed in existing budg- 
ets. To support education at the 
new and vastly higher level recom- 
mended in The Expanding Role of 
Education, the 1948 AASA Year- 
book, will require assumption of 
a fair share of the responsibility 
for that support by state and federal 
governments as well as by local 
school districts. 

But the proposed expansion and 
enrichment of school services can- 
not safely be postponed until the 
federal government is ready to 
grant all the extra money such pro- 
grams will cost. Superintendents 
and schoolboards in every district 
are obligated to take stock of their 
tespective programs, to begin where 
they are, and to move as rapidly 
and as far as possible toward the 
accepted goal. Provision of ade- 
quate school housing for those al- 
teady enrolled in schools and the 
employment of enough teachers to 
teach them effectively must be the 
points of departure for many school 
systems. 

Educational opportunities need to 
be extended to many people now 
denied them: (a) young children 
below compulsory school age; (b) 
youth who drop out of school at 
too early an age; (c) older youth 


Herold C. Hunt is General Super- 

intendent of the Chicago, Illinois, 

Schools. Reported from the NEA 

Journal, XXXVII (February, 
1948), 86-87. 


who should, but at present cannot, 
attend college, as well as adults 
who need to continue their school- 
ing; and (d) exceptional children 
—gifted and handicapped. 

But this is only one aspect of 
the problem. School-health services, 
viewed nationally, are woefully 
inadequate. Opportunities for gen- 
uine work experience are too rarely 
provided. The area of education for 
world citizenship is just beginning 
to be developed. Many new devices, 
procedures, and school-sponsored 
activities of demonstrated value are 
restricted to a few of the more 
enterprising or more fortunate 
school systems. 

It is pointless to plan for new 
and better types of educational serv- 
ice while substandard _ salaries 
undercut the effectiveness of the 
program under way. The first step 
in improving education must be 
the lifting of teachers’ salaries to 
professional status in keeping with 
the preparation demanded, the 
duties performed, and the length- 
ening school year, as well as with 
current costs of living. Despite 
recent increases, salaries are still 
far too low. In terms of the de- 
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mands of the profession and the 
present purchasing price of the dol- 
lar, the 1948 AASA Yearbook 
Commission proposes an average 
increase of $1000 per teacher above 
the estimated 1947-48 average an- 
nual salary of approximately $2550. 
A greatly expanded school pro- 
gram will obviously require addi- 
tional personnel and additional 
school housing facilities. These, in 
turn, must necessarily involve sub- 
stantial increases in annual ex- 
penditures for public education. 
Geared to this program, the 
Commission proposes the following 
additional expenditures: 
Additional yearly 
Purpose expenditure needed 
For young children $ 400,000,000 


For secondary education 1,050,000,000 
For higher and adult 


education 450,000,000 
For exceptional children 150,000,000 
For new services, activi- 

ties, devices, and pro- 

cedures and for needed 

salary increases 1,500,000,000 
For teacher education 200,000,000 
For housing and perma- 

nent equipment 1,250,000,000 
Total additional expendi- 

ture . $5,000,000,000 


Although these proposed in- 
creases would lift the nation’s ex- 
penditures for education to nearly 
three times the present total, the 
amount as a whole, as well as the 
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several items in it, seems reasonable 
and conservative in relation to im- 
provements the Commission pro- 
poses. They are not idle specula- 
tions about some Utopian school 
system, but price tags of progress 
in education essential to national 
security. 

America can choose to go on 
with ten million functionally illiter- 
ate adults, with several million chil- 
dren and youth not in school, and 
millions more in substandard 
schools. Or, she can demand and 
pay for the number and kinds of 
schools that will open the doors 
of educational opportunity to all 
her people, eradicate _ illiteracy, 
build good health, and develop effi- 
cient citizenship. 

Substantial increase in school ex- 
penditures will come only when the 
public understands and wants the 
larger program. State and federal 
aid can be expected when the 
general public insistently demands 
them. Similarly, school support in 
each community is geared directly 
to popular demand and usually 
will be obtained in adequate meas- 
ure only when the public has shared 
in formulating the program, de- 
termining its cost, and planning the 
way to finance it. Educators should 
help the laymen appraise what is 
being done and direct their atten- 
tion to unfinished tasks. 


03 ETWEEN last September and 1953, there will be 
almost a 50 percent increase in number of children of first- 
grade age. This increase will hit the junior high schools 


about 1959, senior high schools about two years later. 
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Norwegian Schools Offer Health Services 
to Children 
ANNA KALET SMITH 
In the Child 


H ALF a century has passed 
since the first physicians were em- 
ployed in the city schools of Nor- 
way. Introduction of physicians in 
the rural districts was retarded by 
the sparsity of population, but in 


| 1935 and 1936 laws were enacted 


requiring the employment of physi- 
cans in all city elementary and 
secondary schools and in rural 
schools whenever the money was 
available. Now children are regular- 
ly examined by physicians in all 
schools of the country, although the 
extent of the health work varies. 
In some places examinations are 
limited to children entering school, 
those for whom reexamination is 
teommended by the school phy- 
sian at the time of the first ex- 
amination, and those referred by 
the teacher on account of illness. 
School health services in Oslo, 
with a population of 275,000, are 
typical of those in the larger cities. 
Each child receives a thorough 
physical examination at the begin- 
hing and end of the school year and 
oftener when necessary. The phy- 
sian examines children who have 
been absent a week or more on ac- 
count of illness and those whose 
parents wish them examined. He 
also selects children for vacation 
camps and open-air schools and 
advises parents on their children’s 


Anna Kalet Smith is on the staff of 

the International Cooperation Serv- 

ice, U. S. Children’s Bureau. Re- 

ported from the Child, XII (Jan- 
uary, 1948), 110-11. 


A tuberculin test is given to 
every child entering school. Chil- 
dren with a positive reaction are 
referred to the Tuberculosis Divi- 
sion of the Oslo Department of 
Health; those with a negative reac- 
tion are retested annually. 

All children in Oslo are ex- 
amined by an ear, nose, and throat 
specialist during their first year at 
school. An eye specialist examines 
those referred to him after inspec- 
tion by a specially trained nurse. 
Also, all the boys are tested for 
color blindness. An orthopedic sur- 
geon and a psychiatrist examine the 
children when necessary. 

The school physician does not 
treat the children but refers them 
to other physicians and, through 
school nurses, tries to make sure 
his advice is followed. 

Every teacher is given an exam- 
ination for tuberculosis, including 
an X-ray of the chest, on entering 
the service and once a year there- 
after. 

Oslo has 20,000 children in the 
public schools; it employs 30 
general practitioners, one of whom 
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is director of school health; 4 spe- 
cialists; and 15 nurses. Some of the 
physicians are on part time. 
Dental care—Dental care of 
school children was introduced in 
Norway in 1910, at first in Oslo. 
Much of the early work was done 
with local public funds. In 1917 
the Norwegian Parliament began 
to make available grants to those 
local authorities that undertook to 
give free dental care to school chil- 
dren. The results were considered 
inadequate and cities were directed 
in 1936 to introduce free dental 
care in all elementary schools; in 
rural schools this was to be done 
whenever funds were provided by 
local authorities. Government aid 
was made available for both rural 
and city schools. Most of the 
urban communes have school den- 
tal clinics, but only a third of the 
rural communes had such clinics 
up to 1943. Dental hygenists have 
been employed for over 20 years. 
In Oslo, both preventive and cor- 
rective treatment are given, includ- 
ing extraction, filling, correction of 
irregular position of teeth, treat- 
ment of gum diseases, minor oral 
surgery, and periodic X-rays. Al- 
though attendance at the school 
dental clinics is optional, 95  per- 
cent of the children were examined 
there in 1944-45. Of these, 91 
percent were treated; the rest de- 
clined treatment. Nineteen clinics 
were open every school day, staffed 
by 20 dentists—14 full time—and 
8 full-time dental hygenists. 
Oslo also provides dental care for 
dependent children in nearby in- 
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stitutions; for children in foste, 
homes in localities without fre 
dental care; and children attending 
schools maintained by churches o; 
other organizations. 

Besides free dental treatment ty 
school children, Oslo has since 1939 
provided treatment at a nominl 
charge for children between thre 
and seven and young people from 
15 to 18. Since 1942, every person 
over 18 who has sickness insurance 
(compulsory for two-thirds of the 
population) and who has been 
under continuous dental supervi- 
sion from the age of three is eli. 
gible for free dental care. 

Mental hygiene.—At least two 
psychological clinics, one of them 
in Oslo, were operating in con 
nection with the public schools in 
1947. Several other cities were plan- 
ning to open clinics to examine 
problem children and those con- 
sidered for placement in a special 
class or school. Psychiatric nurse 
assist the psychiatrists. 

School meals.—School lunches 
were introduced about 50 years ago. 
Since 1925 they have gradually been 
replaced by the famous Oslo break- 
fasts, which, with slight variations, 
are served free of charge to schod 
children in many parts of the 
country. The breakfast is optional 
and is served, with the parents 
consent, to all children. It consis 
of as much whole-grain bread # 
the child wishes, with margarine 0 
a kind of whey cheese; fruit; and 
about a pint of fresh milk. The 
breakfast is served every school day 
45 minutes before class time. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 


In Oslo the breakfast is pre- 

in the municipal-central kitch- 

en and brought to the schools. 

Serving is supervised by teachers 

who volunteer their services. Chil- 
dren are taught table manners. 

The cost of the meals is met 
in most cases by the cities; in others 
by private organizations. An edu- 
cational campaign has been con- 
ducted among parents as to the 
value of the breakfast. 

Vacation camps and open-air 
school—Large numbers of vaca- 
tion camps are maintained for 
school-age children, below par in 
health, who are from low-income 
families. The camps maintained by 
cities and some private organiza- 
tions are free. Early in 1947 the 
city of Oslo, which has maintained 
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vacation camps for nearly 30 years, 
had 32 such camps with places for 
2500 to 2700 children. 

In the municipal camps, children 
are examined by a physician with- 
in two weeks after arrival and are 
kept under medical supervision dur- 
ing their stay, which is usually six 
weeks. 

In recent years 92 percent of 
the children in Oslo have been hav- 
ing vacations in the summer, for 
at least three weeks, at either free 
or paid camps. 

Public and private open-air 
schools for children exposed ‘to 
tuberculosis in their families ‘and 
delicate children who are living 
under unsanitary conditions function 
the year round in many parts 6f 
the country. 


ZT OO many statements in American education resemble 
the following, according to Harold Taylor, President of 


Sarah Lawrence College: 


ee 


. . . This, it seems to me, is perhaps the most im- 


portant use of the reliability coefficient, since we may then 
use it to correct the test-criterion correlation for criterion 


attenuation.” 


There are not enough statements such as: “Would you 
like to have this boy working for you in your office?” or 
“How does this student get along with other people?” or 
“What are his views about aid to Europe?” The ultimate 
validation of any test in American education must be per- 
formed in terms of the way the individual functions in so- 
ciety. To validate the individual against the abstract ability 
shown by an average score for the whole of American 
youth is- an endless circle, which touches at only a few 
points the reality of American society—The Educational 


Record Supplement. 
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More Men for Elementary Schools! 


Louis KAPLAN 


In the Phi Delta Kappan 


be ODAY only five percent of 
the nation’s elementary-school teach- 
ers are men, and it is difficult to 
convince people that men are really 
needed in the public schools. Since 
there are no objective facts to guide 
our considerations, the most de- 
fensible procedure is to resort to 
authority. 

With this in mind, 213 eminent 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, and sociologists were in- 
vited to express their observations, 
supporting their reply with a state- 
ment of the principles or experi- 
ences on which it was based. Of 
the 104 usable replies, 86, or 82.7 
percent, stated it was desirable to 
have men teachers in the classroom. 
Seventy-seven of the respondents 
set forth the experiences, observa- 
tions, or hypotheses on which their 
replies were predicated. While 
these psychologists were in some 
disagreement as to the exact con- 
tribution men teachers may make 
to the growth of children, there 
was general agreement on the area 
in which such contributions would 
be effected. 

It is impossible to interpret with 
scientific accuracy the specific de- 
tail in which the observations of 
one psychologist differed from an- 
other. To summarize the statements, 
it was necessary to derive from the 
various statements certain general- 
izations to which each reply would 


partment of Education and Py. 
chology, Oregon College of Edu. 
cation, Monmouth. Reported from 
the Phi Delta Kappan, XXIX 
(March, 1948), 299-302. 
subscribe either directly or by im 
plication. Replies seemed to bk 
based on six general premises. 

1. The man teacher may help to 
satisfy the paternal needs of the 
child.—The child requires the affec- 
tion and security conferred by inti- 
mate contact with both father and 
mother in order to attain an opti- 
mum level of social and emotional 
adjustment. The school should 
parallel the home in providing the 
child with the security and necessary 
balance of maternal and paternal 
affection most conducive to his well- 
being. The man teacher is needed 
to play a masculine or paternal role 
in the life of the child, both to 
compensate for the excessive in- 
fluence of the mother and to repre- 
sent a father surrogate which pro 
vides the child with, if not a higher 
masculine model, then at least a dif- 
ferent pattern of masculine stimu- 
lation and direction which would 
favorably influence the child’s de 
velopment. Nineteen percent of the 
respondents subscribed to such state- 
ments. 

2. The man teacher facilitates the 
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MORE MEN 


social development of children.— 
The school should be an agency for 
introducing the child to the social 
world outside the home. If, during 
the period of mental plasticity, the 
emotional influences of fond, in- 
dulgent women are permitted to 
dominate the life of the child, then 
he is being inadequately prepared 
for participation in the partriarchal 
patterns of our society. Men sup- 
plement the work of women teach- 
es by presenting to children pat- 
tems of emotional response and 
social participation which are as- 
sociated with those standards of 
aggressiveness, leadership, and ob- 
jectivity which exist in society. 
Close contact with mature, well- 
adjusted men teachers encourages 
the child to broaden its scope of 
behavior and to achieve a success- 
ful transition from dependence on 
the parents to a more independent 
socialized adjustment. Twenty-six 
percent supported this premise. 

3. Men teachers influence the 
personality of boys——A child is 
patticularly influenced by the per- 
sonalities of those adults who main- 
tain a position of authority over 
him. Boys need male identification 
for the development of wholesome 
personality and an understanding 
of how men should behave. Not 
only does the man teacher set a 
pattern by which the boy can evolve 
his own masculinity; but he also 
helps the child conform to the de- 
mands of reality; serves to broaden 
his interests; and stimulates de- 
velopment of the qualities of leader- 
ship, discipline, authority, and self- 
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direction which are conducive to 
normal emancipation of the boy 
from dependence on the father to a 
state of independent individuality. 
Seventeen percent were in accord 
with this principle. 

4. The man teacher exercises a 
favorable influence on the personal 
adjustment made by girls——The 
girl likewise needs contact with 
adult males in order to gain an 
understanding of how men behave 
and how she should behave to- 
ward them. The man teacher may 
serve as an idealistic father-figure 
who provides the security and pro- 
tection associated with the paternal 
influence, but who also acts as a 
bridge from a normal homosexual 
stage of child development to a 
later secure and wholesome adjust- 
ment to the masculine sex. State- 
ments of 10 perecent of the psychol- 
ogists subscribed to this principle. 

5. Men teachers enrich the edu- 
cational experiences of children. — 
Teachers usually have the best rap- 
port with children of their own 
sex. This works a hardship on the 
boy in a school dominated by fe- 
male teachers. Since women teachers 
demand of children a docile, gen- 
teel pattern of behavior, the boy, be- 
cause of his need for muscular 
activity, is penalized and sup- 
pressed. He becomes unhappy, dis- 
likes school, and associates academ- 
ic learning with feminine oppres- 
sion. Male teachers are more likely 
to understand these reactions in a 
boy and are generally interested in 
converting the docile feminine 
classroom into an active educational 
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atmosphere more suitable to the 
needs of growing children. 

With a male teacher in the class- 
room, girls are exposed to dif- 
ferent patterns of emotional re- 
sponse and to new sets of values, 
all of which serve to enrich their 
experiences. Boys are particularly 
benefited because, under the guid- 
ance of a wise male teacher who 
has had experience outside of aca- 
demic circles, they are encouraged 
to discuss freely their personal 
problems and to seek advice in vo- 
cational, social, and _ recreational 
matters. Sixteen percent were in 
support of this principle. 

6. Men teachers are a favorable 
influence on the teaching staff — 
The presence of men teachers in the 
school creates a more normal social 
and emotional climate which bene- 
fits not only the children, but the 
women teachers as well. The men, 
in turn, are themselves benefited by 
having their aggressiveness tem- 
pered through contact with women. 
This mutual exchange of influence 
serves to normalize the climate of 
the school, stimulate professional 
interest and activity, and enhance 
the social prestige of the profession. 
Statements of 12 percent supported 
this principle. 

Only 18 psychologists (17 per- 
cent) dissented. Of these, 14 were 
categorically opposed to bringing 
men back into the elementary 
school; four conceded that men 
might serve a useful function under 
two extenuating circumstances. The 
first was in situations where the 
man teacher would act as a father- 
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substitute for children who cam 
from broken homes or from home; 
where the father was absent oy 
deficient in his authority; the se. 
ond, where the authority, disc. 
pline, and leadership of men teach. 
ers were required in schools having 
a large number of adolescents. 

The general principles which in. 
fluenced the respondents to dis 
approve of employing men in the 
elementary school were: 

1. Men teachers should not be 
employed in the elementary school 
because they are temperamentally 
unsuited to teach young children. 

2. An individual’s sex has no 
bearing on his success as a teacher. 

3. The type of man attracted to 
the elementary school is so inferior 
to the woman teacher that he could 
exert no significant influence on the 
children. 

No claim is made that the ideas 
of the psychologists questioned are 
shared by all psychologists. Never- 
theless, on the basis of these obser- 
vations, it is justifiable to interpret 
the position of competent psychol- 
ogists in the nation as one which 
deplores the fact that children are, 
during their formative years, being 
deprived of the singular benefits 
men teachers are able to confer on 
them. With a corps of psychologists 
to sustain him, the teacher te 


cruiter should now merit a hearing 
from schoolboard members who 
have been maintaining a “‘show- 
me” attitude toward employing of 
seeking men teachers and meeting 
the conditions necessary to retain 
such teachers in the schools. 
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You Sit for Your Portrait 
J. N. Hook 
In the Clearing House 


I 


Cue sat at her desk as the class 
assembled. For 11 years she had 
been sitting at her desk or standing 
before it or at the blackboard. She 
wasn't old yet. Thirty-three isn’t 
old. But she knew that already she 
was “Old A” or “Old Miss A” to 
most of her students. 

She had looked in her mirror at 
home that morning—a long look. 
She stared in mirrors less these days 
than she once had. Not that she 
was going to let herself become 
dowdy. But what difference did it 
make if her students didn’t like her 
looks? She wasn’t paid to be pretty. 

That Miss J, new this year. Al- 
ways primping. Oh, she was popu- 
lat with the students. But what did 
they learn in her classes? One of 
her seniors hadn’t even been able 
to tell Miss A the number of the 
act and the scene in which the 
climax of Macbeth appears. He had 
said, “I don’t know what act it’s 
in.” Ending a sentence with a prep- 
sition ! 

Miss A was hired to teach Eng- 
lish. Regardless of what happened 
to her, she was going to teach Eng- 
lish. She had to. So if her calves 
were getting straight, her hips a 
bit too large, her chest a bit too 
fla, and her dress’ was always 
shapeless, it couldn’t be helped. 
Last week there had been a gray 
hair. What would Joe have said 
about that gray hair, if she had 


]. N. Hook is Teacher-Training 

Adviser in English, University of 

Illinois, Urbana. Reported from the 

Clearing House, XXII (January, 
1948), 299-302. 


married him eight years ago? 
Would he have laughed about it, 
or would he have decided his wife 
was getting too old and started to 
look for greener pastures? 

Probably the latter. Men were 
like that. Men were rotten. People 
were rotten. The whole world was 
rotten and it wasn’t worth while 
to try to improve it. Why teach the 
glories of literature to students who 
could never be brought above the 
level of confession magazines? It 
was the degeneration of the age that 
was at fault, as she had told her 
students over and over. But they 
didn’t seem impressed; they were 
too stubborn and too much a part 
of the age. Movies, cars, airplanes, 
dances, sex—didn’t they ever think 
of anything else? 

And now the new head of the 
department wanted his most com- 
petent teachers to abandon the ship, 
to stop teaching the only things 
worth teaching, and to change their 
classroom procedures. He wanted 
them to reduce the time given to 
Shelley and Keats and Tennyson so 
they could teach a unit on motion- 
picture appreciation. He wanted 
them to democratize their classes 
by encouraging more participation 
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by students—as if the students 
had anything to contribute! Miss 
A knew, even if he didn’t, that 
students have to be #old things. 
In such a world as this, they 
couldn’t be expected to have any 
faith or ideals of their own. 

And anyway, what would his 
schemes do to the lesson plans of 
teachers who had spent years in 
constructing them? Miss A had 
spent five years in making her 
plans, preparing her lectures, find- 
ing her illustrative materials. For 
six years more she had used them, 
making changes only when some of 
the work was too easy. And now 
this fool wanted her to lower her 
standards to match his. 

Even when she’d shown him ex- 
amination papers that proved that 
most of her sophomores could un- 
erringly point out objective comple- 
ments and nominative absolutes, he 
hadn't been convinced it was valu- 
able to spend three months of the 
sophomore year diagramming sen- 
tences. “Does their writing improve 
because they know these things, 
Miss A?” he'd asked. 

Most of the sophomores were in 
the room now, chattering the same 
old drivel, although they weren't 
noisy and rowdy the way they 
were in Miss J’s classroom before 
the bell. Before class there was al- 
ways a noisy group of students 
hovering around Miss J’s desk like 
flies around molasses. 

The bell rang. Miss A froze the 
class into silence, a trick she had 
learned only two or three years ago. 
“Open your books to page 106,” 
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she said. “We shall resume dis. 
gtamming at sentence 47, wher 
we stopped yesterday.” 

II 

Perhaps it was variety that kept 
a person from feeling old, mused 
Miss B as she brushed her teeth 
and started to put up her hair 
She had really been surprised when 
the youngsters had planned a birth. 
day party for her. And how 
thoughtful of them to invite % 
many of her former students, in. 
cluding some of their own parents, 
Who would have guessed that Lu. 
cille Shranz would get tamed down 
enough to rear children as pleasant 
and cooperative as Wilbur and 
Joan? 

Somehow it didn’t seem possible 
that she had been teaching for 27 
years. But calendars don’t lie. Per- 
haps she looked 50. But at least 
two dozen people had told her 
how “nice’’ she looked tonight. The 
students couldn’t always expec 
beauty behind the teacher's desk, 
but they had a right to expect neat 
schoolrooms and why not nea 
teachers too? If one has to bea 
hag, at least she can be a neat hag. 
Anyhow, just knowing that you 
look “nice” gives you a greater 
feeling of assurance, makes yout 
teaching more confident. 

She had better glance over the 
classwork for tomorrow before she 
got into bed. The sophomore class 
promised an interesting discussion 
—a comparison of the family life 
shown in Life With Father and the 
family life of today. The sopho- 
mores would talk gustily but seti- 
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oly. She was glad they were so 
minhibited, so willing to bring in 
illustrations from things they knew. 
le’s see. Shirley hasn’t presided 
before. Miss B ought to give her 
afew tips in advance, especially to 
remind her to keep the discussion 
on the subject. 

She would play recordings of 
a few American ballads for her 
freshmen. She liked that new Burl 
Ives record and would have the 
dass sing the refrain with Burl 
when they played the record a 
second time. Then a transition to 
the ballads in the text. Try to get 
them to work out a tentative defini- 
tion of a ballad. Then she’d read 
‘Get Up and Bar the Door” and 
repeat it with students reading the 
diferent parts. 

The juniors would go on with 
Robert Frost. Interesting that city 
kids like Frost. 

Tomorrow the group that was 
preparing a dramatization of 
"Death of the Hired Man” would 
be ready. Ted was a “natural” for 
the part of Silas, especially in the 
xene where he got a chance to 
argue that Latin isn’t any good to 


anybody. 
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The seniors would continue their 
review of grammar. They had asked 
for the review themselves, both the 
college preps and the others. They 
almost liked grammar when it was 
presented as a way of expressing 
thoughts rather than as a set of 
rules. They also liked the approach 
that they were learning the etiquette 
of language, that saying “them 
two” is comparable to eating with 
a knife. And they liked to find out 
things about ways that grammatical 
proprieties have changed. 

Some conferences with individual 
students, of course. Maybe she 
could snatch a few minutes to listen 
to the new Brahms records. If Sally 
or George happened in, they'd like 
to hear them with her. A meeting 
with the student council after school 
and a department meeting after 
that. A full day. 

III 

A portrait is not merely the rep- 
resentation of a person’s physical 
appearance. It is also an interpre- 
tation of character. Every day each 
teacher sits for his portrait; every 
day each student applies a few more 
brushfuls of paint to the interpre- 
tation he is making. 


Big Business 


More than 65,000 candidates, seeking admission to 457 
colleges and universities, took college entrance examination 
board tests last year. This is a 42 percent increase over 
1946. When the tests were first given in 1901, only 973 
students took them. 
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The Legal Status of the Public-School 
Pupil 
NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
In the Research Bulletin of the NEA 


A LL of us are aware of the 
emphasis often placed on the 
“status” of individuals and groups. 
The following summary, although 
its general statements should not 
be used as a guide in any one state, 
shows in some measure the efforts 
of state governments, through leg- 
islatures “and ‘courts, to safeguard 
and provide for the rights of chil- 
dren. 

1. Admission to the public 
schools is not a right, but'a duty 
and a privilege. 

2. Legislatures or schoolboards 
may set up conditions restricting 
admission to public schools to chil- 
dren who meet the conditions. 
Among the most commonly estab- 
lished conditions are age, residence 
(or the payment of tuition by non- 
residents), and vaccination. 

3. Constitutions or state laws 
prescribe the ages between which 
children may attend public schools 
free of charge, provided they meet 
other qualifications. Generally these 
age limits are six and twenty-one. 

4. Legislatures may and do pre- 
scribe ages between which children 
are required to attend school. Most 
commonly these age limits are seven 
and sixteen. 

5. Schoolboards have discretion- 
ary power in assigning pupils to 
particular public schools and in 
forbidding them to attend others. 


tin of the NEA, XXVI (Februa, 
1948), 37-38. 


6. Exceptions to the compulsoy 
attendance laws are frequently mak 
at age 14 to permit children to bk 
employed during school hours. 

7. Child-labor laws place many 
restrictions on the employment of 
children of compulsory school ag 
and impose penalties on employes 
for violation. 

8. Some states excuse children 
from compulsory school attendance 
if they live a specified or an uw 
reasonable distance from school and 
transportation facilities are not pr 
vided. 

9. Furnishing transportation us 
ally is at the discretion of th 
local schoolboard; it is mandatoy 
in 16 states only. 

10. When a schoolboard has dis 


cretionary powers, parents canne 
compel it to furnish transportation; 
nor is a district required to furnish 
door-to-school transportation 
under mandatory laws. 

11. Schoolboards cannot discon 
tinue a subject prescribed by stat 
law or state board regulation, bi 
have discretionary powers enabling 
them to discontinue a subject a0 
prescribed by the state. 

12. Legislatures may prohibit the 
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teaching of a subject in the public 

schools, but cannot prohibit chil- 

dren from learning a subject which 
ents may wish them to learn. 

13. Sectarian education is pro- 
hibited in most states, but Bible 
reading usually has been considered 
not to be sectarian instruction. 

14. Releasing pupils for religious 
instruction on school time has been 
upheld in several state courts when 
provided outside of the school. The 
United States Supreme Court has 
just given a decision banning re- 
leased-time programs in the schools. 
{Epiror’s Note: See pp. 4-6.] 

15. Schoolboards: have no im- 
plied power to furnish free text- 
books to public-school pupils in 
the absence of legislation granting 
them authorization to do so. 

16. Granting scholarships is a 
ministerial matter usually, and a 
schoolboard’s discretion ends when 
the applicant has excelled others 
in a competitive examination, the 
discretion of the schoolboard run- 
ning to the form and content of the 
examination only. 
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17. Pupils in attendance at public 
schools must submit themselves to 
the reasonable rules and regulations 
of the schoolboard and to the con- 
trol of the teachers. 

18. In most states a teacher may 
administer corporal punishment if 
it is justified and not excessive or 
malicious. 

19. Schoolboards have the pow- 
er to suspend or expel pupils for 
violation of schoolboard rules and 
regulations provided these rules and 
regulations are reasonable and do 
not infringe on some constitutional 
rights of the pupil. 

20. Under the theory of govern- 
mental immunity, schoolboards in 
all but five states are not liable in 
damages for pupil injuries. 

21. In all states, a teacher is 
liable for pupil injuries if it can 
be proved that the injury was 
caused by the teacher's negligence. 

22. A teacher is not permitted to 
give medical treatment except in 
case of emergency; but if there is 
an emergency the teacher must give 
first aid to the best of his ability. 


New York City school boys earned $40,000 working on 
farms in neighboring states last summer, according to the 


New York Times. 


They received salaries ranging from 


$40 to $100 monthly, according to their ability. 

Students from the five New York City boroughs who 
want to study farming attend Newtown High School. Here 
the boys keep 24 acres under cultivation. They learn care 
of fruit trees, how to breed poultry, and how to handle 
pigs and ordinary farm animals. Bookkeeping courses il- 
lustrate the financial end of farming. 

Students must work for three summers on private farms 
and for one on the school-farm acreage. 
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Picture of Russia for Russia’s Children 


GLaDys MURPHY GRAHAM 
In the New York Times Magazine 


he HE adult Russian of today 
has been influenced by both old 
institutions and new. The adult 
Russian of tomorrow will be the 
product of a single, deliberately con- 
trived culture, educated from the 
beginning in the way the Kremlin 
would have him go. A remarkably 
interesting set of clues as to what 
kind of Russian he will be is to be 
found in the books Russia prepares 
for her children. All books are 
official in the ideological sense; 
every major strand in the ideo- 
logical pattern and every theme that 
goes into these books is deter- 
mined at the top level. The writers 
have been designated by Stalin him- 
self as “engineers of the human 
spirit”; their schedule of payment 
is in the same financial bracket as 
that of Soviet novelists, poets, and 
playwrights. In a nation where 
masses of books have been de- 
stroyed and the shortage in all fields 
is great, top priority is given to 
children’s books. 

Material for this article was 
gleaned from the collection of the 
Library of Congress, received in 
postwar consignments from the 
Soviet Union and other libraries. 
These books were in use and were 
current, generally, as of six months 
ago. Presumably they are still used. 

Of the themes making up the 
Russian indoctrination program, 


four are revealed clearly in these 
(1) nationalism, 


books: which 


Gladys Murphy Graham, who has 
traveled widely in the Soviet Union, 
recently completed an extensive 
study of Russian juvenile textbooks 
and books on general subjects under 
the auspices of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. Re- 
ported from the New York Times 
Magazine, (February 8, 1948), 16, 
42-43. 


seems to be the one occurring most 
often; (2) military preparedness; 
(3) the “Stalin myth,” and (4) 
the Fourth Five-Year plan. 


NATIONALISM 


Soviet children are taught that 
Russia, the Fatherland, is always 
wonderful and powerful and brave 
above all other nations: 

“, ... Only one dream, that our 
Fatherland shall be better and more 
beautiful than ever... . 

“You are the sons of the 
Fatherland. Stalin is thinking in 
the Kremlin how to make you 
happier, more clever than others, 
braver than all the others on 
eatth....” 

Pride is a basic ingredient in 
the Soviet recipe for sustaining de- 
votion to country. ‘The proud man 
is not going to be humiliated” is 
a recurring thought-provoking 
phrase. There is pride in victories 
past and recent; pride in rivers; 
pride in cities. A poem concerning 
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the children of Leningrad says: 
“,... In 2024 you may sit in a 
square in New Zealand or in 
America. Everywhere. . . . people 
will silently point to you and say: 
‘He was in Leningrad during the 
siege. And they will lift their 
hats.” The fact that Russia craves 
the admiration she tells her chil- 
dren they will have is evident. 
Moscow is Mecca. The tomb of 
Lenin is there, the Metro and the 
Kremlin. When the barest necessi- 
ties were lacking, a contest was 
held for Moscow’s children on the 
topic, “What Do I Possess?’”” The 
child who won wrote: “I have a 
window from which I can see the 
Red Star on top of the Kremlin.” 
Confidence that ‘Russia is best” 
funs conspicuously through the 
reading material. The story of the 
Russians outside Russia, as told 
to them, is always one of home- 
sickness for the Fatherland, with 
assurance and reassurance that no 
other country can compare with it. 
Such an emphasis may have become 
particularly urgent with the return 
of soldiers from foreign lands. 
A poem for children, “Home 
Country,” is revealing both for its 
portrayal of the homesick pattern 
and for its evaluation of countries 
within the Russian orbit. Yugo- 
slavia’s children are taught praise of 
their “glorious Russian brothers” of 
whom they hear much. Russia defi- 
nitely does not return the compli- 
ment. For her children, the Father- 
land bounds the horizon. The poem 
States: 
“I have visited a number of 


countries with my automatic rifle 
which I never leave behind me. 
Everywhere I was homesick. 

“Our battalion was quartered in 
Bucharest. Bucharest is not bad. 
But I must tell you frankly, I like 
much better the town of Torzhok. 

“In Budapest we fought... . 
Budapest is on the blue Danube. 
But as I remembered the Volga, 
tears came to my eyes.” 

The desire for outside praise is 
found, too, and the claim of it to 
bolster pride and the nationalistic 
spirit. A history for the tenth grade 
declares: 

“All the world recognizes the 
great Soviet Union that served as 
an army of liberation and savior 
of countries in Europe and in the 
whole world.” 


PREPAREDNESS 


The Russian child lives and 
breathes preparedness from the 
cradle up, in pictures and in text. 
A meeting room of the Young 
Pioneers features the legend: 

“In the struggle for the cause of 
Lenin and Stalin, BE PREPARED.” 
The preparedness theme is focused 
on protection of the homeland, but, 
under the Always Ready banner, 
obliquely prepares the Soviet chil- 
dren for any eventuality: 

“Whatever the military enter- 
prise, we shall break in a Russian 
way and remove from our road the 
one who interferes with our life.” 

Stalin teaches us to march gladly 

On the road of brave fighters... 

Yet throughout the material that 
conditions young minds for mili- 
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tary preparedness no specific enemy 
is named. That is important. While 
Soviet-American attack and counter- 
attack vie with each other in vio- 
lence on the international scene 
through adult channels, there is no 
indication that conflict has been 
sown in the thinking of Russia’s 
children. 

Neither are the minds of Russia’s 
young turned to the oppressed of 
other countries. In all the books 
studied, the world revolution theme 
is absent. This is a direct reversal 
of the materials given young minds 
and emotions in the early days of 
the USSR and into the mid-Thirties, 
when saving the suffering “little 
brothers” from the “imperialists” 
was a major indoctrination theme. 

For Russia’s children at least, the 
period of glorified international 
revolution seems in abeyance. 


THE STALIN MyTH 


Leninism has long been a power- 
ful emotional substitute for ortho- 
dox religion in the pattern for 
Soviet youth. Increasingly, Stalin 
has been joined with Lenin: 

“The fallen soldiers are walk- 
ing with us. The spirit of Stalin is 
with us. And I can recognize Lenin 
everywhere. .. .” 

“Lenin has wakened our will. He 
has given Stalin his spear. . .” 

The Stalin myth emerged and 
began to grow in the latter half of 
the Thirties. By 1938 it was well on 
its way, and the dictator-child pat- 
tern, common to Mussolini and 
Hitler, was stressed wherever the 
opportunity afforded. Witness in 
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front of each schoolroom a portrait 
of Stalin, smiling and benevolent, 
with the inscription: “Thanks to 
Comrade Stalin for our happy child- 
hood.” 

The mystical slant of the present 
seems to have come to the fore 
with the war and the need for 
psychological reinforcement. One 
of the most revealing pictures of 
a strange assortment of children’s 
calendars is the Red Square. ... 
brilliant with searchlights criss. 
crossing, reaching up into the sky, 
And there in the sky, beyond the 
reach of the most powerful search. 
light but plainly visible, is the 
face of Stalin. 

Whether in the songs for chil- 
dren or in their books, Stalin is 
raised up. 

“Stalin is the wisest, the beloved 
Father.” 

“Stalin is brighter than the sun 
in June, a powerful eagle.” 

In this exaltation of Stalin, with 
Lenin, no competitors are permitted 
to confuse the minds of the younger 
children. Now and then “another” 
stands beside the two currently en- 
shrined, but it is a figure in the 
shadows, without name, with the 
contours to be drawn probably 
as shifts in power decree. If there 
is anyone who might be said to 
stand a little above the others, it 
is Molotov. A single verse in the 
books examined was given over to 
him: 

Molotov is a true follower of 

Lenin, 
He is a friend and helper of 
Stalin, 
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He is a friend of children, 
Children know and love Mol- 
otov. 
Let no one outside Russia under- 
estimate the strength of the new 
orthodoxy. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


“So that Russia shall be great 
and strong. . . . so that each Soviet 
citizen shall be satisfied heartily, 
and not merely somewhat’’—these 
are the aims of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, and they are glowingly 
projected in the books the children 
read. 

The exhortation is to produce, to 
build, faster and faster. Induce- 
ments in the form of consumer 
goods are held out—not for today 
but sometime in the glorious to- 
morrow. Thus it is that houses, 
planes, engines, skyscrapers, and 
dams make intriguing the pages for 
the child reader with such prom- 
ses as: 

We are building for our happi- 

ness, 

And for the happiness of our 

children. 
And: 

We must feed all the Soviet citi- 

zens. 

We must provide them with 

clothing and shoes that fit. 

Even reparations, a rather formi- 


be, HROWING stones is risky business even if you don’t 3 
live in glass houses, according to a report from England. 
A 14-year-old schoolboy standing in an old house threw 
a rock at a slab which held up a beam. The slab fell, 
making the house collapse, and the boy was buried in the 


rubble. 


dable topic for youthful minds, are 
not overlooked. The children read: ae 

“We must have back our factory 
benches and our tools from Ger- 
many.” 

Yet these are not plans for war; 
they are plans for rehabilitation of 
the homeland. The vision of plenty 
not too far ahead is at variance 
with immediate war intent. And it 
is the Russian soldier who says to 
the children through their books: 

“In war I was making mines, 
now I make plates. They are more 
necessary than mines. . . . The days 
of battle are over.” 

For a generation growing up to 
face hardship and greater effort, 
there is optimism—by decree. A 
recent decision on Russian litera- 
ture carries this edict: “to educate a 
new generation of optimists, as 
people who believe in their work, 
do not fear any obstacle, and are 
prepared to overcome all sorts of 
obstacles.” 

Reconstruction, consumer goods 
sometime in the future, and pros- 
perity—these are the three major 
strands in the theme. Interestingly, 
the glories pictured are not unlike 
those the United States already 
possesses. It would not be wholly 
surprising if, should they begin to 
be achieved, the Russian curtain 
would tend to be less closely drawn. 
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Legal Bases and Current Administrative 


Practices in School-Transportation Insurance 
IvAN A. BOOKER and MADALINE K. REMMLEIN 
In School Transportation Insurance 


W HEREVER schoolboards are 
responsible for the transportation 
of pupils, sooner or later the ques- 
tion arises: What insurance, if any, 
may and should we procure? How 
can the board protect its own in- 
terests as well as those of others? 
One would suppose that for a ques- 
tion so often met some reasonably 
uniform, generally accepted solu- 
tion would have been found. Such 
is not the case. 

In the first place, genuine differ- 
ences exist among the states with 
respect to the amount of authority 
and responsibility conferred on 
schoolboards. Variations apply in 
the matter of school-bus insurance 
no less than in other areas. 

In the second place, since school 
transportation as we know it has 
come into existence during the past 
25 years, legislative policy and 
judicial opinion have not yet crystal- 
lized. 

A third factor is the complexity 
of the problem itself. There are 
at least four major types of school- 
bus insurance. (1) Liability—for 
compensation to pupils (and per- 
haps to other persons) who may 
be injured in school-bus accidents. 
(2) Property damage—reimburse- 
ment for cars or other property 
damaged by a school bus. (3) Fire, 
theft, storm damage, etc. (4) Col- 
lision—for repair of damage to the 
busses themselves. 


Ivan A. Booker and Madaline kK. 

Remmlein are Assistant Director; 

of the NEA Research Division. Re. 

ported from School Transportation 

Insurance, U. S. Office of Educa 

tion Pamphlet No. 101, 1-2, 3i- 
34. 


To complicate the issue further, 
the ownership, operation, and de- 
gree of control over school busses 
take several different forms. 

1. Publicly owned busses.—The 
school district purchases its vehicles, 
employs its drivers, and is, in fact, 
the operator of its busses. 

2. Leased vehicles —The school- 
board sometimes leases its school 
busses, hires its own drivers, and 
operates the fleet as if the busses 
were privately owned. 

3. Busses operated under contrat 
with individual owners.—The 
board may contract with one of 
more persons, each of whom owns 
and drives his own bus. 

4. Contracts with fleet owners. 
—The board may contract with a 
public carrier or with the owner of 
a fleet of busses, the company to 
provide both the vehicles and the 
drivers. 

5. Combined types.—The board 
may purchase some of its busses, 
lease others, or perhaps enter into 
contracts with individual owners 
or fleet owners for part of the trans- 
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portation. The board may own the 
bus body, but contract with an 
operator who provides the chassis. 
All sorts of combinations are found. 

A final source of variation is 
found in the variety of types of 
legal authority on which the in- 
surance rests. In some instances the 
legal status comes from specific 
legislation which (1) may require 
that the insurance be carried; (2) 
may authorize the insurance at dis- 
cretion of the board; (3) may for- 
bid it. At other times the law may 
confer on the board some general 
power which seems to imply that 
a particular type of insurance is 
permissible; or it may name the 
powers of the board in such detail 
that mere failure to mention insur- 
ance seems to imply that the au- 
thority to provide it is not intended. 
In other cases, the law is so com- 
pletely silent on the question that 
only judicial opinion and adminis- 
trative practice provide what defi- 
nition of status can be identified. 
In some instances, these seem to 
depend more on what is assumed to 
be the proper sphere of school- 
district authority than on any clear- 
cut legislative basis. 

Approximately eight states re- 
quire schoolboards to carry school- 
bus insurance of any one kind— 
usually only one to three states. A 
somewhat larger number definitely 
forbid carrying each type of in- 
surance, especially on privately 
owned busses. About two-thirds of 
the states more or less definitely ap- 
prove liability and fire-theft insur- 
ance for a district’s own busses. 


About half look with favor on 
property-damage insurance on pub- 
licly owned vehicles, but only a 
third sanction collision insurance 
on the district’s busses. 

The number of states that en- 
courage schoolboards to insure 
privately owned busses is very 
small, while more states permit 
liability insurance on _ privately 
owned busses than transportation 
insurance of any other kind. 

It is considerably more common 
to require that private owners of 
school busses carry liability and 
property-damage insurance or to 
authorize schoolboards to demand it 
than it is to require or even allow 
it on the part of school districts 
themselves. This reflects the tradi- 
tional immunity of governmental 
agencies, including school districts. 
So far as an injured pupil is con- 
cerned, however, or a person whose 
property is damaged in a school- 
bus accident, the injury is just as 
great whether the bus is privately 
or publicly owned. This, together 
with all the uncertainty inherent 
when the basis must come from im- 
plied powers and tentative interpre- 
tations of vague laws, amply 
demonstrates the need for a clari- 
fication of insurance laws. At pres- 
ent, in a great many states, school- 
boards can obtain only a rather 
vague definition of their authority 
and duty with respect to liability 
and property-damage insurance, to 
say nothing of their right to insure 
busses against fire, theft, or col- 
lision. Schoolboards should either 
be given the right and duty to in- 
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sure school busses, when publicly ° 


and privately owned, or they should 
be denied that right through legis- 
lation that is clear and unequivocal. 

A first step toward better insur- 
ance practice would be for the edu- 
cational authorities in each state to 
reexamine carefully the pertinent 
legislation, both the laws that per- 
tain directly to insurance and those 
which might conceivably imply the 
authority of school districts to carry 
certain types of insurance. School- 
board liability in connection with 
accidents should be explored. in 
relation to, and within the frame- 
work of, the board’s liability in all 
other areas. Court decisions, the 
opinions of the attorney general 
that have not been offset by more 
recent legislation, and any pertinent 
regulations of the state education 
department should be carefully 
analyzed. Then, alongside these 
facts should be set an accurate anal- 
ysis of the types of school-bus 
ownership and operation in the state 
and an accurate summary of all the 
insurance now being carried on 
school busses. Study of the laws 
recently enacted in a few of the 
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states that have moved farthes 
ahead should prove exceedingly 
helpful. Virginia has one of the 
most comprehensive and explicit 
school-bus-insurance laws. Each 
state’s program will have to be 
drawn, however, in terms of its 
own situation and requirements, in 
keeping with its own conception of 
a schoolboard’s powers, in harmony 
with other existing laws, and in 
whatever detail is needed to clarify 
each type of insurance situation in 
the various types of districts in the 
state. 

A few states have demonstrated 
that the right of a schoolboard to 
carry insurance on school busses 
can be conferred without seriously 
undermining the board’s legal status 
or unduly depleting its funds. State- 
wide selfinsurance and fleet in- 
surance merit careful consideration 
and appraisal. Prompt attention 
should be given to school-bus insur- 
ance wherever it has not been done 
in order to avoid the hazard of 
costly litigation and to remove the 
risk of grave injustice that n0 
amount of good intentions can for 
stall. 


be ARM boys and girls frequently surpass city youngsters 
in mental health and personality adjustment, according to a 
recent study by A. R. Mangus of Ohio State University. 
His work with 1229 children living on farms, villages, and 
in the city showed that farm children were more reliant, 
more selfconfident, and possessed a greater sense of secu- 


rity 


Farm children, however, lacked a sense of personal free- 
dom because they had less to say than city children in de- 


termining their own activity. 
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Educational Implications of Population 
Change 


NEWTON EDWARDS 


In the Elementary School Journal 


urine the past century or 
more, development of an industrial, 
urban, competitive civilization has 
brought with it a very consistent 
pattern of population change. First, 
improved technology and better san- 
tation and health measures have 
brought a sharp and long-sustained 
drop in death rates. At the same 
time, birth rates remained high be- 
cause attitudes toward reproduction 
were still largely conditioned by 
long-established mores and family 
and religious sanctions. The total 
population underwent a period of 
rapid growth. In time, however, 
industrialization and urbanization 
created attitudes favorable to the 
limitation of family size. As the 
small-family system spread, the rate 
of population growth dropped and 
finally fertility fell below the point 
required to maintain a stable popu- 
lation. The population changes in 
the United States are not isolated 
phenomena; they conform to the 
general pattern which many of the 
Furopean nations have experienced. 
These changes affect nearly every 
aspect of our national life. 

The educationa] implications of 
population change can be illus- 
trated by an analysis of four major 
aspects of the change: 

Declining fertility and the pros- 
pect of population decline—In the 
face of the recent boom in babies, 


Newton Edwards is Professor of 
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it is difficult to convince many per- 
sons, especially boards of educa- 
tion, school superintendents, and 
chambers of commerce, that we are 
not going to have a rapidly growing 
population over a long period. But 
we have been borrowing babies 
from the past and the future. The 
depression created a backlog of 
Marriages; economic recovery and 
war brought a veritable marriage 
epidemic. Naturally, the birth rate 
shot up sharply, but the increase 
was due largely to an increase in 
first- and second-order births. The 
number of couples with five or 
more children, however, registered 
no great change. The birth rate will 
begin to drop, then, as soon as the 
epidemic of marriages is over; and 
it will be over soon because “epi- 
demics of marriage, like those of 
measles, are inherently selfterminat- 
ing.” 

The general downward trend in 
fertility is indicated by the fact 
that the annual number of births 
per thousand white women in the 
child-bearing age (15-44) dropped 
from 278 in 1800 to only 78 in 
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1940. It is estimated that it will 
drop to 60 by 1980. The net repro- 
duction rate of the total popula- 
tion dropped from 111 in 1930 to 
96 in 1940, a rate of 100 being nec- 
essary for family replacement. 

For some time now, fertility in 
our cities has been far below that 
required for replacement of the 
parent-stock. In 1940, women in 
cities were failing by about 25 per- 
cent to have enough children to 
maintain a permanent stable pop- 
ulation. Our population reserves 
were being drawn largely from ru- 
ral areas; but already the birth rate 
in rural areas is falling. Many rural 
youth who entered the armed serv- 
ices will remain in cities and adopt 
the small-family pattern prevailing 
there or will return to rural com- 
munities carrying attitudes likely to 
make for limitation of family size. 
Evidence indicates that the rate 
of population growth will fall off 
sharply within a few years, and 
that, during the last quarter of the 
century, population will stop grow- 
ing altogther and begin to decline. 
To arrest this decline and to escape 
the social and economic dislocations 
that a declining population might 
well entail will, in all probability, 
require the adoption of a far-reach- 
ing population policy which might 
involve a fundamental change in 
the economic constitution of the 
American family. 

Changing age composition of the 
population —Children and youth 
have long been an element of de- 
clining numerical importance in the 
population; between 1930 and 
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1940 the number of persons under 
20 decreased somewhat more than 
two million. The recent sharp up. 
turn in births has changed the im. 
mediate, but not the long-term, 
prospect. The crest of the new wave 
of children, perhaps as many 3 
three million of them, is beginning 
to strike the kindergartens and cle. 
mentary schools, but it will pass 
on in 10 or 15 years, leaving a 
definite trough in its wake. By 
1955-60, the wave will be conges 
ing the high schools and a little 
later will strike the colleges and 
labor market. Twenty or 25 years 
hence, when the present flood of 
children enters the child-bearing 
age, a second wave of births will 
set in, but the prospect is that youth 
of school and college age, except 
for the relatively short intervals al- 
ready indicated, will decline both 
relatively and in absolute numbers. 

This prospect has significant im- 
plications for education. Building 
programs must, of course, be care 
fully planned in terms of numbers. 
In time, falling enrolments should 
make it possible to establish a more 
satisfactory pupil-teacher ratio. 
With a declining, or even a station 
ary, school population, some conflict 
of interest may develop between 
teachers in the profession and young 
persons desiring to enter it. This 
may lead to reexamination of ter 
ure and retirement policies; the 
whole of teacher education, due t0 
lessened teacher turnover, will b 
oriented more largely around the 
needs of teachers in service. Mor 
important still, with children and 
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youth becoming relatively less nu- 
merous and with adults in the eco- 
nomically productive age group be- 
coming relatively more numerous, it 
should be possible to finance an ef- 
ficient educational program more 
easily. 

Differentials in reproduction.— 
The small-family system appeared 
in southern New England more 
than a century ago, spread slowly 
into urban communities elsewhere 
and more recently has _ been 
adopted, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, by all elements of the pop- 
ulation. The result is striking dif- 
ferentials in reproduction between 
regions and states, the rural and 
urban population, and social and 
occupational classes. In 1940, the 
white population of New England 
was having only 83 percent enough 
children for family replacement; 
the middle Atlantic states, 77 per- 
cent; and the Pacific states, 85 per- 
cent. The South contains about 29 
percent of the total population, but 
it is accounting for 44 percent of 
the nation’s excess of births over 
deaths. In 1944, North Carolina ac- 
counted for a larger percentage of 
the nation’s natural increase than 
did the state of New York. 

Rural-urban differences in repro- 
duction are equally striking and 
important. The potential rate of 
population increase is nearly twice 
as high in the rural-farm as in the 
urban population. In 1944, farm 
women, on the average, were hav- 
ing 44 percent more children than 
necessary for family replacement 
and urban women were failing by 


26 percent to maintain the popula- 
tion. 

The close association between 
high fertility and low planes of 
living and low cultural-intellectual 
status is of great importance. In 
1935, families in the white urban 
population with an annual income 
of three thousand dollars were hav- 
ing only 42 percent enough chil- 
dren for replacement, and heads of 
families with a college education 
were failing to reproduce them- 
selves by 48 percent. Generally in 
communities in which there is a 
low plane of living there is a high 
birth rate, while in counties in 
which the highest planes of living 
are found, women are having far 
fewer children than necessary for 
population replacement. In the mid- 
dle 1930's, fully one-half the chil- 
dren were being born into families 
with annual incomes of less than a 
thousand dollars, and in 1945 
more than half were being born 
into homes with annual incomes 
of less than two thousand dollars. 

With startling uniformity, the 
educational load rests lightly on the 
urban population and heavily on 
the farm folk. For example, in 
the state of New York, the num- 
ber of children of school age (5- 
17) per 1000 adults is 289 in the 
urban population and 407 in the 
rural-farm population. In some 
states the educational load is twice 
as great as in others. Moreover, 
where the educational load is the 
heaviest, economic capacity to carry 
it is least and hence the opportu- 
nities afforded there are poorest. 
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As I have pointed out in another 
connection: 


Education may be made to serve as a 
means of equalizing the conditions of 
men but it may also serve as an instru- 
ment for the creation of regional, class, 
and racial inequalities . . . . if each 
succeeding generation is recruited in 
disproportionately large numbers from 
the underprivileged areas of the nation 
and the underpriviledged elements of 
the population, and if the deficit is not 
in some measure made good by high 
educational endeavor, the result may 
well be the spread of an inferior cul- 
tural heritage and the failure of demo- 
cratic political institutions. 

These conditions make impera- 
tive a fundamental modification of 
our policy of financial support to 
education. We should set as an 
ultimate goal the attainment of an 
educational system in which, at 
progressively selective levels from 
high school upward, competent 
youth would encounter no insur- 
mountable economic barriers to 
their educational advance. This pol- 
icy will require liberal grants from 
the government to the states in 
support of education. It will 
also require direct aid to pupils 
and students from both federal and 
state governments. 


Internal migration —We may ex- 
pect a great deal of reshuffling of 
the population, especially from 
farm to city, across state lines, and 
from region to region. The prospect 
is that we shall have a surplus of 
manpower on farms and that, in 
order to escape subsistence farming, 
from 40 to 50 percent of youth 
born on farms will move to cities 
and towns in search of economic 
and social opportunity. Further- 
more, it is to southern farms, many 
of them operated by tenants and 
sharecroppers, that the nation will 
have to look for a great share of 
its population reserves. Rural 
schools in the future will be faced 
with the responsibility for pre- 
paring nearly one-half their pupils 
for life in some town or city and 
for giving this rural-urban migra- 
tion some intelligent direction. 
Rural youth moving cityward will 
need more adequate preparation 
for the work they will do and the 
kind of lives they will live. A 
reorientation of rural education will 
be essential if it is to meet the 
needs of these migrant youth as 
well as the needs of those who re- 
main on the land. 


Prevention Is Cheaper 


Less than 2 percent of the population may be classed as 
criminal, but the financial losses caused by this small per- 
centage and the money spent on its rehabilitation and 
segregation amounts to at least five times the amount spent 
annually for public education—Midland Schools. 
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Religion in the Schools. — 
The Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing religious education on public 
school time and property can mark 
the day of a new birth of spiritual 
values in education and enriched 
instruction about religion in the 
public schools. 

Washington educators, _inter- 
viewed by the EDUCATION DIGEST, 
almost unanimously agreed that 
newspaper reports of the Supreme 
Court decision gave the wrong em- 
phasis to the story; that the Court’s 
ruling does not make the schools 
“godless”; that Justice Jackson's 
opinion, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of religious values in schools, 
is longer than Justice Black’s opin- 
ion for the entire Court which bans 
teaching of creed and proselyting. 

“Now that the conflicting in- 
terests of sects are no longer per- 
mitted to weaken the schools,”’ said 
one educator, “the way is clear in 
each community for a school pro- 
gram on moral and spiritual values 
behind which every parent of the 
community can unite.” [Editor's 
Note: See pages 4-6 of this issue. ] 


Library Service Bill. — The first 
and only piece of social-welfare 
legislation to make headway so far 
at this session of Congress is the 
public-library service demonstration 
bill. On a quiet day in the Senate 
(February 25) it was brought out 
for a vote and was approved with- 


out debate by the entire Senate. The 
following day the House subcom- 
mittee on education also approved 
it and referred it to the full House 
education committee, where 20 out 
of 25 members are said to favor it. 

The bill would provide $25,000 
a year to each state to enable it to 
set up demonstrations of public- 
library service in communities which 
now do not have it. The theory of 
the bill’s sponsors is that once a 
community without a library tastes 
the value of public-library service 
it will continue it from its own 
funds. Various experiments have 
shown this to be the case. 

There is no assurance that the 
House will agree with the Senate 
and will also approve the bill. But 
already people are asking why 
federal aid to libraries made more 
progress in one year than did fed- 
eral aid to education in 30 years. 
Among the answers proposed: the 
library demonstration bill had 
heavy backing among rural voters 
and Congress responds swiftly to 
farm pressure groups; the amounts 
asked for in the bill are modest; 
and the federal sums are to be avail- 
able only for a period of five years. 


Three Suggestions. — Three ed- 
ucators suggested during the past 
month three new national bodies to 
advance three causes of education. 

1. An Educational Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make 
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long-term loans to colleges which 
need funds for replacing outworn 
buildings, for permanent equip- 
ment, and for moderate expansion. 
The idea was advanced by Alonzo 
Myers, NEA spokesman for higher 
education. His suggestion coin- 
cided with an Office of Education 
estimate that colleges will need 
five billions during the next few 
years for construction and equip- 
ment. The Office of Education was 
certain that taxpayers and philan- 
thropists would not be able to con- 
tribute the needed five billions by 
1950 or even 1960. Dr. Myers 
agreed, and said that only his pro- 
posed ERFC could do the job. 

2. A National Association of Citi- 
zens for Advancement of Educa- 
tion to carry out improvements in 
education proposed by professional 
bodies. Dr. Ordway Tead, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Higher Education, 
said that educators themselves can- 
not carry out the recommendations 
of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education—to name only 
one proposal for enlarging the role 
of education. Vast educational ex- 
pansions, such as proposed also in 
Education for All American’s Chil- 
dren, can be carried out only by 
laymen—business men, farmers, la- 
bor leaders, and parents. In pro- 
posing the Association of Citizens 
for Advancement of Education, 
Dr. Tead has in mind an organi- 
zation “with vigorous state and 
local branches, which could pro- 
mote state legislation and back 
more ample local support.” 
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3. A National Council on Pedi. 
atric Education to promote training 
of children’s doctors. Author of the 
proposal, John Hubbard, of the 
Academy of Pediatrics, told a Con- 
gressional subcommittee on health 
that there is no use talking about 
expanded school services and im- 
proved child health until we can 
train more children’s doctors. To 
train more doctors, Dr. Hubbard 
said, the federal government must 
give medical schools financial help 
—all of which can be done through 
a National Council on Pediatric Ed- 
ucation. 


Educational Compacts.—There 
is only one approved library school 
between Philadelphia and Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Even this in- 
stitution may close because of lack 
of funds. What is to be done? Ac- 
cording to Maryland State Super 
intendent of Schools Pullen, the 
solution is for Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina to team up 
and support library schools and 
other specialized institutions on 4 
regional basis. To do this, how- 
ever, Congressional approval is 
needed. 

Superintendent Pullen, one of 
the most convincing witnesses at 
the Senate hearings on the educa 
tional compacts bill (S. J. Res. 
191) last month, urged Congress 
to pass a broad educational com- 
pacts bill promptly. As at present 
drawn, the bill seeks federal ap- 
proval only for the plan under 
which 14 southern governors 
would create regional schools. But 
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Supt. Pullen, like many another 
witness, said that “every state in 
the Union will soon have to decide 
whether it shall provide education- 
al opportunities for its citizens at 
all or on a regional basis.” He 
therefore pleaded that Congress 
pass a broad law giving all states 
the right to enter into regional ed- 
ucational compacts. 

This view was supported by a 
spokesman from the U. S. Office 
of Education who said: “Why 
authorize the poor states only to 
join with each other to set up 
regional schools? Why shouldn't 
the poor southern states join up 
with their richer northern neigh- 
bors to create educational facili- 
ties?” 


Adult Education by the Legion. 
—The American Legion’s gran- 
diose adult education campaign to 
develop devotion to democracy 
borrows from both elementary ed- 
ucation and advertising. 

The American Legion developed 
12 “mailing pieces” to be sent one 
a month to subscribers for $1.35. 
The pieces are as colorful as chil- 
dren’s toys. One is shaped like a 
child’s block, and reads: “A is 
for America, B for belief, C for 
Constitution.” Another leaflet is 
round, like the globe, and says 
“we are on top of the world” be- 
cause we own most of the gadgets 
in the world. A third leaflet looks 
like an ornate insurance policy and 
is entitled “Dividends from Democ- 
racy.” Still another leaflet is de- 
signed to look like a dictionary 
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and defines collectivism, proleta- 
rian, agitator, and 47 other “for- 
eign” words. 

The American Legion hopes to 
sell 10,000,000 copies of the 
leaflets by direct-mail methods. To 
insure that they will be read, the 
booklets are written simply, lan- 
guage is keyed to a basic 1000- 
word vocabulary, and readability of 
sentences is tested through reader 
surveys. 

Although the booklets are de- 
signed for home reading and use, 
the American Legion says that it 
hopes copies will find their way 
into the schools. 


Capital Notes—Widely men- 
tioned in Washington as a strong 
candidate for the job of Unesco 
Director General for next year is 
James Yen, warrior against illiter- 
acy among the Chinese. Dr. Yen 
says that it takes 96 hours at a 
cost of $5 to teach one illiterate 
Chinese to read and write... . 
To promote its Zeal for Democracy 
program, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has already added five pro- 
fessional staff members and will 
hire six more social-science ex- 
perts during the next several weeks 
. ... The Department of Agricul- 
ture is urging manufacturers to slip 
in 8 percent of soybean protein in 
hard candy (now 100 percent pure 
sugar) to improve the candy’s nu- 
tritive value and provide an outlet 
for soybean products... . . For 
the country as a whole, 26 percent 
of public-school children take part 
in the school-lunch programs. 
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Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Lofton V. Burge, director of teach- 
er education, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

John Robert Gregg, inventor of 
Gregg shorthand and teacher for 
many years, February 23. 

James Lukens McConaughy, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut and former pres- 
ident of Wesleyan University, March 


W. H. Holmes, superintendent of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., schools, January 


6. 

William Gilbert Eckles, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Educa- 
tion, January 27. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 

George W. Elmendorf has retired 
as superintendent of the Plattsburg, 
N. Y., schools. 

Arthur B. Elliott, superintendent of 
the East Orange District, Vt., schools, 
has been named director of teacher 
education, Vermont State Department 
of Education. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

Stephen M. Corey, professor of 

educational psychology, University of 
Chicago, has been named professor 
of education and executive officer, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
_ Tom L. Popejoy, comptroller, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been 
named to succeed John Philip Wer- 
nette as president in June. 

Richard Boyd Ballou, associate pro- 
fessor of education and child study, 
Smith College, has been named to 
succeed V. T. Thayer as educational 
director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, New York City. 

Leonard O. Andrews, assistant di- 
rector of supervised teaching, Indiana 
University, has been appointed direc- 
tor of student teaching and field-lab- 


oratory experience, Ohio State Uni. 
versity, Columbus. 

Stanley Gex, assistant professor of 
education, University of Missouri, has 
been named assistant professor at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

J. Ollie Edmunds is the new presi. 
dent of John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla. 

Recently named instructor in educe 
tion, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, is Martha L. Brockman. 

Rev. Fred C. Holloway is the new 
president of Drew University, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 

Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, has asked to be 
retired on June 30. 

Emily V. Baker, associate — 
sor of education and elementary su. 
pervisor at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, has been appointed associate 
professor of education, Arizona State 
College at Tempe. 

Philip Milo Bail has been named to 
succeed Rowland Haynes as president 
of the University of Omaha, Nebr, 
when the latter becomes president 
emeritus. Mr. Bail is now dean of 
the college of education and director 
of University College, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis. 

Eugene B. Elliott, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, has been named president 
of the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, on the retirement of 
John M. Munson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Carl H. Milam, executive secretary 
of the American Library Association, 
has been named director of libraries 
of the United Nations. 

Kenneth A. Bateman, consultant in 
elementary education, Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
resigned to become specialist in teach- 
er education under the Office of Mili- 
tary Government in Hesse, Germany. 
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G. Frederic Kuder, editor of 
Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, has been appointed professor 
of psychology at Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Frank W. Parr, executive secretary 
of the Oregon Education Association, 
has been appointed assistant execu- 
tive secretary and director of educa- 
tional research service of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Colin English, state superintendent 
of public instruction for Florida, has 
announced his candidacy for the gov- 
ernorship in the 1948 elections. 


National Unesco Commission 
Meets 

IMPLEMENTATION of Unesco’s 
1948 program in the United States 
was reviewed by the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco at a meet- 
ing in Washington recently. Com- 
mission members approved assign- 
ment of Unesco program activities 
to various private organizations 
and special “‘panels” in this coun- 
try, including the Commission on 
International Educational Recon- 
struction, Institute of International 
Education, American Council of 
Learned Societies, American Coun- 
cil on Education, National Research 
Council, and a number of other 
groups. 

Announcement was made of the 
appointment of eight new members 
of the commission, none of whom 
tepresents education at the ele- 
mentary or secondary levels which 
is the area receiving the most atten- 
tion of Unesco at present. Among 
the eight are one university profes- 
sor of philosophy and one college 
student. 

The next meeting of the com- 


mission will be held in Boston Sep- 
tember 28-30. A regional confer- 
ence is being sponsored by the com- 
mission in San Francisco this 
month. 


Program for Strengthening De- 
mocracy 

A CONFERENCE of school admin- 
istrators and teachers from 16 states 
meeting in Washington on the in- 
vitation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation recently declared that “in- 
creasing tensions in world affairs 
create an urgent need for alertness 
by Americans to a possible crisis.” 

Conferring on the ‘Zeal for 
American Democray’’ program of 
the Office of Education, the group 
recommended to the nation’s schools 
and colleges both long-term plan- 
ning and suggestions for immediate 
action ‘‘to assure the fullest possible 
understanding by students and other 
citizens of the implications of the 
developing world crisis, and of the 
need for strengthening American 
democracy.” 

For “immediate adoption” the 
conference urged that schools: 

1. Institute frequent assembly 
programs to inform students of the 
development of world events. Map 
talks are particularly helpful. 

2. Introduce units of study show- 
ing how undemocratic forces en- 
deavor to infiltrate American insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

3. Appoint a member of the fac- 
ulty, preferably an alert social- 
studies teacher, to correlate the 
activities of the program to develop 
zeal for American democracy. 
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4. Adapt current classroom pro- 
grams to teaching understandings 
about threats to our democracy and 
world peace. The  social-studies 
and the communication-arts subjects 
especially lend themselves to such 
efforts. 

5. Provide concrete and practical 
ways to practice democracy in the 
school—both in-class and out-of- 
class activities—so that students 
and teachers may put into daily 
use what they learn about demo- 
cratic concepts and values. 

6. Stimulate every student in the 
school to think out his definition 
of democracy, and classes and 
school systems to work together on 
jointly accepted definitions; and 
then to evaluate the practice of 
democracy in the light of the un- 
derstanding expressed. 

7. Encourage the widespread use 
in schools and colleges of daily, 
weekly, and monthly newspapers 
and magazines, especially periodi- 
cals designed for classroom use. 

8. Utilize radio programs on cur- 
rent events in classroom work. 

9. Plan 1948 commencement pro- 
grams concerned with strengthen- 
ing American democracy. 

10. Cooperate with local organ- 
izations and use all possible com- 
munity resources to vitalize school 
and adult programs. 

11. Request that local, state, and 
regional conferences being held 
during 1948 by both lay and pro- 
fessional organizations include in 
their plans and programs considera- 
tion of the world crisis and how 
American democracy can meet it. 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


The advisory group in its pro. 
gram for long-range planning ad. 
vocated : 

1. Teaching the meaning of de. 
mocracy—both its simple basic 
concepts and their implications for 
all segments of American life. 

2. Strengthening basic loyalty to, 
and trust of, fellow citizens to an 
extent that the courage, vitality, 
and unity of American democracy 
will grow and endure and with. 
stand all attempts to divide our 
people. 

3. Educating students to such a 
high sense of civic duty that they 
will feel that public service is an 
honorable obligation of the demo- 
cratic citizen and thus will choose 
representatives who are responsible 
and worthy of their faith. 

4. Fostering the creative spirit of 
democracy in people’s lives so that 
wholesome personalities will be 
developed and the dignity and 
value of the individual human 
being will be exalted. 

5. Teaching the basic skills and 
developing the individual powers 
and desirable social attitudes that 
an effective participant in a democ- 
racy must have. 

6. Instilling a respect for, and 
constant search for, truth. 

7. Developing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifice and service 
given by men and women through- 
out our history in the origins, de- 
velopment, and continuance of out 
democracy. 


Contest for School Readers 
In A search for good teaching ma 
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tial to help boys and girls in 
grades one through twelve to use 
the resources around them to im- 
prove their food, clothing, shelter, 
and health, the Project in Applied 
Economics, which is sponsored by 
the American Association of Teach- 
ets Colleges, is conducting a $1000 
prize contest for school readers. 
The first prize will be $500, sec- 
ond prize $250, third prize $150, 
and fourth prize $100. The purpose 
of the contest is to stimulate teach- 
ets and others to create teaching 
materials adapted to the problems 
of their own region or locality and 
to uncover talent in the area. 
Further information on the contest 
may be secured from the Editor, 
Applied Economics, 280 Madison 
Ave, New York 16, N. Y. Entry 
information should be secured be- 
fore May 15. The contest closes Oc- 
tober 1. 


Freedom Train Publications 

A NUMBER of books, pamphlets, 
facsimiles of documents, and a 
series of slidefilms covering the ma- 
terials on display in the Freedom 
Train which has been touring the 
country during the past year are 
now available at low cost to teach- 
es, according to an announcement 
of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, sponsors of the train tour. 
The cooperation of various educa- 
tional leaders as well as of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the 
NEA, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and the National 
Council of Teachers of English was 


secured in the preparation of the 
materials. During the tour of the 
train, special emphasis has been 
placed on teaching the youth of the 
country through classroom instruc- 
tion in the meaning of the Free- 
dom Train documents and the 
duties of the good citizen in pre- 
serving and promoting our liber- 
ties. Further information on the 
materials that are available may be 
secured from the American Herit- 
age Foundation, 17 East 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


May 16-19, NEA Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


June 14-July 3, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, Bethel, Maine. 

June 21-24, American Home 
Economics Association, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

June 22-23, New England Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Storrs, Conn. 

July 5-9, Representative Assem- 
bly of the NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 12-23, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 

July 26-August 20, NEA Insti- 
tute on Organization Leadership, 
American University, Washington, 
D. C. 

September 30-October 2, Na- 
tional Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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My America. Merlin M. Ames, 
Jesse H. Ames, and Thomas S. 
Staples. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1947. 532 pp. 


$3.32. 

My America, the latest addition to 
the American Life History series, is in- 
tended for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The book contains ten units, 
beginning with “The People of Old 
Europe Discover a New World” and 
taking the student through to a consid- 
eration of the United Nations in the 
last unit, entitled “Citizen and Na- 
tion in the World of Today.” Follow- 
ing each unit are an annotated bibli- 
ography and a set of exercises for the 
student. There are many illustrations 
and large maps, as well as artists’ draw- 
ings. The. text of both the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitu- 
tion, contained in the back of the book, 
is illustrated to make it more inter- 
esting to young people. 


Teaching Through the Elementary 
School Library. Margaret K. 
Walraven and Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1948. 178 pp. $3.00. 
This book contains many ideas that 

will help teachers, librarians, and ad- 
ministrators to make the most of their 
library facilities. It tells how to select 
easy books for slow learners and how 
to stimulate the reading of nonfiction 
books. Information as to sources of film- 
strips and filmslides is also included. 
There are chapters on the card catalog 
and its use; on library information 
tests; teaching the care and ownership 
of books; and on the principles of 
teaching through the library. In addi- 
tion to the bibliographies included at 
the end of nearly every chapter, the 
appendices contain a list of books every 
school library should have and of aids 
for the teacher-librarian. 


—= = New Books in Education == 


Pupil Personnel Service. Frank G, ‘ 
Davis, editor. Scranton, Pa.: Ip. 
ternational Textbook Co., 1948, 
640 PP- $3.75. offici 
Eight specialists have contributed to 9 teach 

this book which is particularly well § p, | 

adapted for a basic course in guidance 9 “wh, 
or for the use of teachers in service § the | 

Permeating the book is the idea tht J prt 

pupil personnel work is individualized 


loye 
education, or a scientific approach to ed- a 
ucation, and should become an integral prese 
part of education as quickly as pos § ehit 


sible; the needs, interests, and apti- § look 
tudes of the individual student have 
been kept in mind throughout. Among § jitica 
the innovations included are: a new 


is co 
type of report to parents; new rating § hook 
devices; a cumulative record system § jaym 
which, with a minimum of work, an § derst 
be used by classroom and homeroom § Van 
teachers; a simple way of handling anec § selec 
dotal records. Such phases as mental 
hygiene, physical health, the home in Drat 


pupil personnel service, and evalu: 
tion are emphasized. Bibliographies be 
and problem materials are provide. § Bi 


How to Teach High School Eng. $ 


lish. Dorothy Dakin. Boston, Pd 
Mass.: D. C. Heath and ©, § 4 re 
1947. 600 pp. $3.50. porai 
Both experienced and inexperienced J Ther 


teachers will find help in this text which § ‘y, 
has grown out of the author's work, 
first as an instructor of English in 4 
small high school and later as a super 
visor of student teachers. Part I deal 
with “The Teaching of Composition’; 
Part II, “The Teaching of Literature’; 
Part III, “Extracurricular Activities 
Odds and Ends, Reading.” Included it 
the appendices are a discussion on how 
to correlate English with other su 
jects, suggested activity projects, unis 
on both silent and oral reading, ¢ 
rections for producing an annual, hor 
to evaluate textbooks, and extensitt 
bibliographies. 
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| Want to Be Like Stalin. George 

§. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge, 

translators. New York: The John 

Day Co., 1947. 150 pp. $2.00. 

A translation of a portion of the 
official textbook for use in Russian 
teacher-training institutions, 1 Want to 
Be Like Stalin is not concerned with 
“what anybody says about the rearing of 
the young in Russia” but “is itself a 
part of that process, an instrument em- 
ployed in the molding of the next gen- 
eation in an image fashioned by its 
present leaders . . . . am uncensored 
exhibit of the Russian mind and out- 
lok on the world.” Because Russian 
party leaders regard education as a po- 
litical instrument and educational policy 
is completely dominated by them, this 
book has significance for educators and 
laymen alike who are interested in un- 
derstanding what Russia is up to. I 
Want to Be Like Stalin is the current 
selection of Professional Books, Inc. 


Drama in Our Time. M. M. Magel- 
berg. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1948. 478 pp. 
$1.96 list. 


A text for high-school juniors and 
seniors, Drama in Our Time contains 
a representative sampling of contem- 
porary stage, screen, and radio plays. 
There is political drama, modern trag- 
tdy, symbolism, historical drama, musi- 
al comedy, and farce. In addition, the 
book contains a variety of study helps: 
tach phase of drama experience begins 
with a chapter covering the develop- 
ment of that particular art as well as 
a glossary of technical terms. Back- 
ground material to help in the study of 
tach play is included, as well as ques- 
tions to help the student find out 
what to look for. The plays can be en- 
joyed without an attempt at dramatiza- 
tion of the script. An annotated bibliog- 
uphy of contemporary plays provides 
ample suggestion for further reading. 


Basic Biology. Carroll Lane Fenton 
and Paul Kambly. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. 710 
pp- $3.24. 

A basic textbook which covers all 
the biological concepts essential to the 
high-school course. Its inductive ap- 
proach provides real training in the sci- 
entific method and encourages the cul- 
tivation of the scientific attitude. Or- 
ganization of the book takes into 
account not only the logical sequence 
of subject matter but also takes ad- 
vantage of seasonal changes. Material 
is divided into, eleven units, including 
living things and their world; the 
makeup of organisms; groups and kinds 
of organisms; foods for the living 
world, feeding the animal kingdom; 
organs, systems, and health; producing 
new organisms; old characters and 
new ones; how living things have 
changed; communities and control; us- 
ing the world we live in. Also included 
is an extensive bibliography. 


My Country School Diary. Julia 
Weber. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. 265 pp. $2.50. 
The author, now a supervisor of 

rural schools, tells in detail of the 
four years she spent teaching in the 
Stony Grove School. The book deals 
with each year separately, chapter heads 
covering the first year being: “I Learn 
to Know the Children,” “The Children 
Grow,” “We Suffer Growing Pains.” 
Chapters in the second year are en- 
titled “We Make a New Beginning,” 
“We Experience Creative Power,” “We 
Study Our Community.” Miss Weber 
describes her experiences in the third 
year under “I Continue to Try to Put 
My Philosophy into Practice” and “I 
Learn New Techniques.” “We Learn 
to Live in a Democracy” makes up the 
fourth year. This book should be of 
much specific help to any teacher, new 
or experienced, who is assigned to serv- 
ice in a small school. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF PERIODICALS 


ALA Bul—American Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 

Am Observer—American Observer. 

Am Heritage—American Heritage. 

Am Teach—American Teacher. 


Bal Sheet—Balance Sheet. 


Cal J Sec Ed—California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 

The Child—The Child. 

Childh Ed—Childhood Education. 

Cl Hse—Clearing House. 

College and University—College and 
University. 

Collier’s—Collier’s. 


Ed and Psychol M—Educational and 
Psychological Measurement. 

Ed Forum—Educational Forum. 

Ed Ldrship—Educationa] Leadership. 

Ed Mus Mag—Educational Music 
Magazine. 

Ed Outl—Educational Outlook. 

Ed Rec—Educational Record. 

Ed Res Bul—Educational Research 
Bulletin. 

E] Engl—Elementary English. 

El Sch J—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl J—English Journal. 


H Sch J—High School Journal. 
Ind Ed—Indian Education. 


J Bus Ed—Journal of Business Educa- 
tion. 

J Ed Res—Journal of Educational Re- 
search. 

J Ed Sociol—Journal of Educational 
Sociology. 

J Exp Ed—Journal of Experimental 
Education. 

J Gen Ed—Journal of General Educa- 

tion. 
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J Higher Ed—Journal of Higher Edu. 
cation. 

J NEA—Journal of the National Edu. 
cation Association. 

J Soc Issues—Journal of Social Issues, 

Jun Col J—Junior College Journal, 


Kans Teach—Kansas Teacher. 


Mich Ed J—Michigan Education Jour. 
nal. 

Minn J Ed—Minnesota Journal of 
Education. 


Nat Assn Sec Sch Prin Bul—Bulletin 
of the National Association of Sec. 
ondary-School Principals. 

Nat Bus Ed Q—National Business 
Education Quarterly. 

Nations Sch—Nation’s Schools. 

Nat Par Teach—National Parent- 
Teacher. 

NEA News—NEA News. 

News Let—News Letter. 

N Y St Ed—New York State Educ 
tion. 

N Y Times—N Y Times Magazine. 

North C Assn Q—North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly. 


Obs—Observations. 

The Observer—The Observer. 
Occupations—Occupations. 
Ohio Sch—Ohio Schools. 


Peabody J Ed—Peabody Journal of 
Education. 
Phi Delta Kappan—Phi Delta Kappaa. 


Recreation—Recreation. 
Res Bul NEA—Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association. 


Saturday Evening Post—-Saturday Eve 
ning Post. 
Schol Ed—Scholastic Editor. 
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Sch and Soc—School and Society. 

Sch Bus Affairs—School Business Af- 
fairs. 

Sch Exec—School Executive. 

Sch Life—School Life. 

Sch Manag—School Management. 

Sch R—School Review. 

The Scotsman—The Scotsman. 

Sec Ed—Secondary Education. 

Soc Ed—Social Education. 

Soc Studies—Social Studies. 

Survey Graphic—Survey Graphic. 

Survey Midmonthly—Survey Mid- 
monthly. 

Teach Col Rec—Teachers 
Record. 

Tex OutI—Texas Outlook. 


College 


Under 
Child. 

Univ Mich Sch Ed Bul—University of 
Michigan School of Education Bul- 
letin. 

Wis J Ed—Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Woman's Home Companion—Wom- 
an’s Home Companion. 
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Agnew, J. Kenner. You Can’t Print 
That. Schol Ed. Jan, 24. 

Acoustical Materials. George Schulz. 
Sch Bus Affairs. Sept, 45. 

Aiken, George D. The Case for Fed- 
eral Aid to Schools. N Y Times. 
Mar, 17. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Purpose and Function 
of Schools. Schools for a New 
World. Oct, 12. 

Anderson, Howard R. Recommenda- 
tions for the Teaching of History. 
Study and Teaching of American 
History. Nov, 1. 

Anderson, Irving H. The Psychology 
of Learning to Read. Univ Mich 
Sch Ed Bul. Mar, 14. 

Anderson, Ruth I. Research in Typing 
and Transcription. Nat Bus Ed Q. 
Mar, 44. 

Anderson, Walter A. Functions in 
School Budget Making. Sch Exec. 
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Jan, 48. 

Andrews, John R. Murder in the First 
Degree. Tex Outl. Dec, 47. 

Are Our Schools Doing a Good Job? 
William F. Russell. Teach Col Rec. 
Oct, 56. 

Art Education, Changing Ideas in, Les- 
ter Dix. Educators Report on Art 
Education. Feb, 6. 

Avirett, William G. The Layman 
Looks at School and College. Nat 
Assn Sec Sch Prin Bul. Jan, 26. 
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MH Used to Whrse 


THE South Dakota Education Jour- 
nal reprints this teacher's con- 
tract, dated July 26, 1832: 


“Between Thomas Moffett of the 
State of Indiana and County of 
Fountain, of the first part, and we 
the subscribers of the second part 
witnesseth that the said Moffett 
doth agree to teach English school 
for the term of three months, to 
wit: spelling, reading, and writing 
from and after the seventh day of 
August, 1832. Said Moffett also 
doth bind himself to keep good 
order, and teach for the sum of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
scholar, one dollar to be paid in 
any kind of country produce, to 
wit: corn, wheat, pork, etc., at the 
common market price. Twenty-five 
cents to be paid in cash at the ex- 


piration of said term. Said Moffett 
doth bind himself to receive for 
teaching corn, wheat, etc., at the 
time of gathering corn in the fall, 
and pork at the usual time of kill 
ing winter meat. Witnesseth that 
the above mentioned subscribers do 
bind themselves to furnish suffi 
cient house to teach in, where tt 
may be found most central in the 
bounds of said school. And we, the 
above mentioned subscribers, d0 
bind ourselves to deliver said art 
cles at Moffett’s house or any one 
place in the bounds of said schook 
Fire wood shall be furnished if 
necessary. Said Moffett doth agree 
to commence with twenty-five 
scholars. School will commence @ 
eight o'clock in the morning and 
continue until six o'clock in the 
evening.” 
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Why are children 
better pupils today? 


n progress is nowhere more apparent, 
re significant, than in our school sys- 
. Since 1635, when the first continuous 
ic school was established in Boston, edu- 
have immeasurably increased the ad- 
ges of every child through the steady 
vement of teaching methods and 
foom environment. 
tis a far cry from the primitive one-room 
house illustrated above, to the scien- 
ly planned classrooms of today. Gone 
the crude equipment and uninviting sur- 
ings which handicapped child and 
r alike. Modern classrooms are de- 
to foster both better health and bet- 
study. 
ring more than 60 years of service to 
nation’s schools, American Seating Com- 


"S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
wfacturer of School, Auditorium, 

» Church, Transportation, Stadium 
Seating, and Folding Chairs 


RAND 2 


American 
UNIVERSAL 

Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 434 


pany has pioneered many advancements in 
school furniture. 

Over two-thirds of a million American UNI- 
VERSAL Desks are today contributing to the 
improved physical and mental development 
of pupils in schools from coast to coast. 
These attractive, durable desks are valuable 
aids in promoting correct posture and sight 
conservation. Why not plan on modernizing 
your school with American UNIVERSAL 
Desks? Write for complete information today. 


Everything in fine school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; 
Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


Imevican Seuli iy 


MICHIGAN Branch and Distrtutors on 
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Moral and constructive agreement ail 
end women of all civilized nations 
thet warfare be outlawed. 


Atomic energy can be utilized to serve 
end. Recent researches show that thre 
medical advances alone atomic energy 
saved more lives than it destroyed in the 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR This sominds us thet pupils in 


WILL PROVIDE NEW - the right to study out of textbooks which 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS of atomic development. Such textbooks ¢ 
THROUGHOUT be found in Physics and Chemistry. 


Not only in Science, but in Geography, i 

Social Studies and Mathematics, young Ar 
ican pupils have the right to study from new books which have the letest develop 
in each subject. Such books are available. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs less than 2 percent of each school de 
Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at 
cost of impaired results for the pupils. 


Textbooks and teaching are « team, each necessary to the other. Let us have the 
of both. 


Below are listed « few of the leading textbooks which ere available to young pupil 
America: 


Stull-Hoatch New Geographies Wood and Corpenter’s Our Environment 
Quinian Basal Primory Readers A Complete Modern Science Series 
Rainbow Reoders, Adventures in Science Brownlee’s Elements of Chemistry 
Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Physics 
entures guage, ebooks 
Magruder's American Government in 1948 Gaments of 
Hughes’ Building Citizenship 1948 Stein's Refresher Arithmetic 
Townsend's Our America The New Mathematics Series 1948 
Hughes’ Making of Today's World 1948 Edgerton and Carpenter's Algebres 
West? and West's History Series Chardenal Textbooks In French 
Global Geography for High Schools Smith-Thompson's First Yeor Latin 


Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New Yark Chicage Atlenta Detles 
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